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RITISH ARCH OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

32, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.—EVENING MEETING, 

g@ p.m., JUNE 15, 1904. The following cosas will be read :—' Was 

Primitive Man ambidextrous by J. DUKINFIELD 
ASTLEY, M.A. Litt.D GEO. PATRICK, A.R.L.B.A , Hon. See. 


HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The LAST 
EETING of the SESSION will be held at 22, ALBEMARLE 
grat, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, June 15, at 8 p.m., when 
Miss PAMELA oo SMITH will recite —— Annanci ‘Tales as 
told to her in Jam F MILNE, Secretary. 
11, Old Square, Lincoln’ 3 Inn, W.C., June 6, 1964. 


Boras 


An ORDINARY 








HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter. ) 
en ee of the SOCIETY will be held on 
THURSDAY, June 16, 5 p.m., in CLIFFORD’S INN HALL, Fleet 
Street. when the hisstages Prize Essay (1903) on ‘The History of the 
Attempts to Establish a ery _ Power in Europe, 1648-17! 02,’ will be 
read by Miss E. M. G. ROU E. MALDEN, Hon. Sec. 


K 'NnG’ Ss CcO LL EB @G &. 
(University of London.) 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the following posts :— 
1. SENIOR LECTURER in PHYSICS. 
2. JUNIOR LECTURER in PHYSICS. 


Applications should be sent in by JULY 1.—For conditions apply to 
the Secretary. WALTER SMITH, Secretary. 


[J NiverRsity BIRMINGHAM. 
The COUNCIL invites applications for the following appointments :— 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS. 

ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER and ors rennet in CHEMISTRY. 
The stipend in each case will be 150/. per annu 

The Candid on ‘selected will be required to enter on their duties on 

OCTORER 3 ° 
Further Ad. sd may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 





of 





pict URES of the ENGLISH and other 
SCHOOLS.—Messrs. P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO. have the honour 
to announce that they are exhibiting a small but very choice COLLEC- 
TION of PICTURES of the ENGLISH, DUTCH, and FLEMISH 
SCHOOLS, including a by Crowe and Hoppner, in aid of 
King Edward’s Hospital Fu 

Admission, including C satal gue, One Shilling. 

13 and 14, Pall Mall East, SW. 





XHIBITION of 
MR. WHISTLER’S LITHOGRAPHS 
At ROBERT DUNTHORNE’ 
THE REMBRANDI GALLERY, 5, Vigo Street, W. 


_ PEACOCE ROOM. 
By WHISTLE 

Now on view at Messrs. OBACH'S GALLERIES, 168, New Bond 
Street, W. Admission 2s. 6d. 


ARLY BRITISH MASTERS.—SHEPHERD’S 
4 SPRING EXHIBITION eontains choice Portraits and Land- 
oa) 








Richard Wilson J. 8. Cotman 

T. Gainsborough John Constable George Vincent 
George Morland Johu Crome Sir Peter Leiy, &c. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James’s Square. 


EW BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES in.—MRS&R8. DICKINSONS’ RUSKIN ROOM is 

available for the above and — purposes.—For terms and vaeant 
dates apply 114, New Bond Stree 


PocKse LLERs’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


a by 
Mitr J. Reynolds 











The PRESIDENT, DIRECTORS, and their FRIENDS propose to 
attend a GARDEN PARTY. to be held in the gh of the 
RETREAT at ABBOTTS LANGLEY on SATURDAY, Ju 

The well-known Silver Band of Messrs. John Maas '& Co. is 
expected to perform 

ickets, to admit a Lady or Gentleman (to include Railway Fare and 
Refreshments), 4s each; Children, 2s. Cyclists joining at the Grounds 
will be charged 2s. for Refreshments. 

Further particulars may be had from G. Larner, Secretary, 28, 
Paternoster Row. 


YHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
MANCHESTER (Owens College) and 
MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 
ENTRANCE MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered Los 7 ONE for proficiency 
in ARTS and ONE for proficiency in SCIE 

Each Scholarship is of the value of 100, ae the successful Candi- 
dates will be required to enter for the full Medical Curriculum, both 
in the University and in the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

The Scholarships will be awarded only to Candidates who give 
ao of a high standard of efficiency in Arts or Science respec- 
tively 

Applications should be sent, on or before JULY 1, 1904, to the 
Recisrnar, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian Pablic School. 
NEXT TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15. 
ADMISSION EXAMINATION JULY 5. 
Heap Master. 








of 





For particulars apply 





ESTMINSTER SCHOCr. — ae EXAMINA- 


TION will be held on JUNE 30, d JULY 1 to fill not 
jess than NINE RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, T sone NON- 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, and some RXHIBITIONS —For 


— apply, by letter, to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean's Yard, 
estminster. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Lernpros Mie- 

“tess 8t Felix School, Southwold). References: The P: =" of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambri 


accompanied by ao Taos of Testimonials, should be 
sent, not later than AUGUST 1, 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


re ererees are invited for the post of JUNIOR ee - 
MATHEMATICS. Duties to commence on SEPTEMBER 1 NE 
Salary 130! , rising by 101. a Year to 180! 

Applications to be sent in not later than JUNE 20 on Forms supplied 

by the Racisrran. 


CGounty 











BOROUGH of CROYDON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The COMMITTER invite applications for the following appointments 
in SECONDARY SCHOOLS ‘or BUYS and GIRLS, to be established 
in SEPTBMBER NEXT 

FORM MASTERS and FORM MISTRESSES, specially qualified in 
one of the following Subjects :—Science, Modern Languages, and Art. 

‘The Committee in fixing the salaries will take _— consideration fa 
qualifications and experience of selected Candidat 

Applications, stating salary required, and casorcaaiad by copies of 
not more than three Testimonials of recent date, must be sent to the 
undersigned before JULY 1 NEXT. 

JAMES SMYTH, Clerk. 


_Bducation Office, Katharine Street, Croydon. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN. 
The COMMITYBE is about to appoint a LADY WARDEN, who 
should have bad Academic experience.—Applications should be sent in 
before JUNE 20 to Miss C. Cuamurriain, Moor Green Hall, Birming- 


ham, from whom full particulars cen be obtained. No Testimonials 
will be required. 


TAFFORDSHiIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

















A HEAD MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the PUPIL TEACHER 
CENTRE at STAFFORD. Preference will be given to Candidates who 
are registered (or qualified for registration) in Colamn B of the 
Teachers’ Register. Salary, 175/. per annum 

Forms of application must be returned not later than JUNB 22, and 
can be obtained from JRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A. 

County Education Offices, Stafford, June 3, 1904. 





U NivERSITY of LEEDS. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY of LEEDS invite applications 
for the sp eer of MISTRESS of METHOD, which will become 
vacant on Uctober 1, 1904. Experience in Secondary as well as Primary 
Training tcc anda U ball Degree, or its ei gners es expected 
Salary 300/.a year.—Appli ‘ . 1 be received 
by the Rea ‘eles or THE U respecte lid up to JUNE 30. 








WANTED in SEPTEMBER in Public School a 

MATHEMATICAL and SCIENCE MASTER. Mathl. Hon. man 
of Camb and B.Sc. (Lon.) looked for. Salary 200/. Non-res. Numerous 
other 3d tener ge eo gamed Nerves, Scholastic Agents, Clock House, 
Arundel Street, Strand. 


YOUNTY BOROUGH of 


ART GALLERY AND PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

The COMMITTRE are prepared to receive applications for the 
Se PST of a CURATOR and LIBRARIAN for the ART GALLERY 
and PUBLIC LIBRARY, ata salary of 150!. per annum. 

Applicants must have had previous experience in Art Gallery and 
Public Library administration. Persons without such experience need 
not appl 

Apnlications, stating age and qualifications, and enclosing Copies of 
not more than three recent Testimonials, and end. rsed “‘ Curator and 
Librarian,” must be sent to the undersigned before 12 o'clock, noon, 
JUNE 16 1904 

Canvassing Members of the Committee, directly or indirectly, will be 


an absolute disqualification. 
JOHN HASLAM, Town Clerk. 
Municipal Offices, Bury, June 6, 1904. 





BURY. 








J EUNES GENS désireux de passer, en France, 

d'utiles et agréables VACANCES au bord de la mer, avec famille 
distinguée, écrivez, avant le ler JUILLET.—Paincrrat, Collége de 8t. 
Pol (Pas-de-Calais), France. 


GINSBURY PUBLIC 
ASSISTANT WANTED. Salary commencing at 
increasing to 521 d Candidates will 

in Elementary Arithmetic, Geography, and History. — 

in writing, with two recent Testimonials, to be lodged, 


LIBRARIES.—LADY 


26l., 
examined 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Gneotians desiring accurate warts — to 
the CHO of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS 0; 
UTO KS in England or Ab: road 
are invited to call upos or send fully detailed org to 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING & C 
ms for more than thirty years have been ane = touch with the 





rem hy free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Master of U ppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London. W. 





on later than JUNE 17, with James Durr Brown, Librarian, Publie 
Library, Clerkenwell, E.C. 


T° LIBRARIANS. — Trained LIBRARIAN 
WANTED to take gator charge of BAILLIE’S INSTITUTION 
(Free Public Library), 153, West Kegent Street, Glasgow. Age under 
30 preferred. Salary 1501 : iaeeeniaes and copy Testimonials to be 
lodged with the subscriber by JUNE 18. 1904 
THOMAS STOUT, Chamberlain. 
178, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


Yearly Subscription; free by post, Inland 
15s. 3d.; Foreigt18s. < ntered at the New 
York Post Office as“Gecond Class matter. 


FRANCE. —The ATHENZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 244, Rue de Rivoli. 


ew List witb respecting Mr. JOHN LONG’S 


NEW LIST will be found on the baek of this issue of the 
ATHEN-EUM 


J#Wwisa RELIGIOUS UNION. 


The COMMITTEE desire to engage a GENTLEMAN to ASSIST in 
the WORK of the UNION and occasionally to deliver Addresses and 
conduct the Services —Apply by letter to the Hon. Sxcarranizs, Glen 
Lynn, Gresham Road, Staines 


7OUNG LADY, Senior Cambridge Certificates, 
desires DAILY ENGAGEMENT in LONDON, Secretarial or 
Educational. Just returned from Paris. Excellent references.— 
reg P lage 907, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, EC. 


QWEDISH TRANSLATED into ENGLISH by a 
kK SWEDE and an ENGLISHMAN, both experienced. Literary, 
Scientific, Technical Work.—Fox 906, ‘Athenwum Press, 13, Bream s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








and at the 

















N experienced LADY "JOURNAL IST, part 

time disengaged, would ASSIST in EDITING or SUB-EDITING 

WEBKLY or MONTHLY PERIODICAL, or would CONrRIBUTE.— 
. ¥. Z, 127, Palace Chambers, Westminster. 


T° ARTISTS or ART DECORATORS.— 
1 REQUIRED, MAN, an ENGAGEMENT as an 





by a YOUNG 
Holds many Advanced Certificates, and has worked at 
the ao a Shops in the North. At present studying from Life. 
Highest Testimonials —Address Anrisr, Athenwum Press, 15, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


ITERARY RESEA ROH undertaken at the 
4 British Museum and elsewhere o' 
Testimonials.—Joun AnrHuR, 74, 
Bush, W 


NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 
land and Abroad), Shorthard, Type- -writing. Pupils trained as 
Private Seeretaries.—Miss Permraeniver (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretari 
Bureau, 524, Conduit St , Bond Street, W. 


y . a: 
VV R. L. CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London 
I (Member of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies), under- 
takes the furnishing of Bxtrects from Parish Kegisters, Copies or 
Abstracts from Wills, Chaneery Proceedings, and other Recerds useful 
for Genealogical Evidences in Engiand, Scotland, and Ireland. Abbre- 
viated Latin Documents Copied, Extended, and ‘Translated. orsign 
Researches carried out. Esquiries invited. Mr. Culleton’s Private 
Collections are worth consulting for Clues. ANTIQUARIAN and 
SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL Searched for and Copied at the British 
Museum and other Archives. 


TY PE-WRITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 
every description. — and other Copies MS from Dictation 
‘Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 











neieoend ‘Road, * shephert's 














quickly and accuretely.— aE. M 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


‘TT tES-SRITING — The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established eleven years.—Sixkus & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
and 229, Hammersmith Road, W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS 

CIRCULARS, TESTIMONIALS, &c., carefully TYPED at heene 

(Remington), 10d. per 1,000. Orders promptly executed.—M. L. L., 7, 
Vernon Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


[XY PE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. 8d. per 
1000 words. Aceuracy and dispateh —Miss Rispox, Norbury, 
Cobhain Koad, Kingston-on-Thames. 


Tre waite undertaken by highly educated 

Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Languages). Research, Hevision, ‘Transiation.— Tue Causrince 
Typs-Writinc Acency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


A™ HORS’ MSs8s., PLAYS, SERMONS, &e., 
TYPF-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch, 10d. per 1,000. 
Also Shorthand.—Miss N. E. Ropinson, 8, Westover oad, Wandsworth 
Common, London, 8.W. 




















T YPE-WRITING.—MSS. of all descriptions 
TYPE-WRITTEN. Prompt delivery, ith 

and good work. 10d. per 1,000 words —All a to Fromer- 

Sat woop Trps-Wririne Co., Church House, Frome, Somerset. 


Auzs HORS’ MSS.—I Correct, Revise, Polish, 


write ready for Publication. advise where Sell Articles, 











Rtories, overs, Book, Magazine, or Newspaper MSS., &c, or will 
Write same from Notes. Fourteen years Professional Author- 
Journalist Modera: call, Mr. Wuiets, 160 





charges. oe 
Alexandra Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
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HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors ca 
Publishing arran, MSS. placed od with Publishers. * ote and Test. 
menialson application to Mr. A. M. Bunenzs, 34, Paternoster Row. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

@ Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 

Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms en application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct E.C. 




















Catalogues. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 


CATALOGUE No. 40.—Constable, Mezzotints by 

‘Tarner’s Liber Studiorum, England and Wales, &c.— 
Etchings by ae Palmer, Seymour Haden— Drawings—lllustrated 
Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. Warp 
2, Church Teak Richmond, Surrey. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS ia 
ee BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from Maeie large stock. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MONTHLY. Price 6d. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


THE. INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
aun tes eee eee Yo = 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—Specimen Copies gratis. 

















ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
J a OR rices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. III. HIS- 
TORY. bo ETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
BRoGRAPHY. vil MILITARY. Vl. FICTION. IX. GEN 
LITERATURE. 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and RK. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
st and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
atter T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


LEIGHTON’S 


CATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 


Part VI. N—Q, 170 Illustrations, price 2s. NOW READY. 
Parts I.—VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
GOTHERAN'S PRICE CURRENT of 


LITERATURE. 
(MONTHLY LIST OF FRESH SECOND-HAND BOOKS.) 
No. 642, published THIS DAY, and including much English Literature. 











Post free on application. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140, STRAND, W.C., and 37, PICCADILLY, W 


EW COPY FARMER ard HENLEY’S 

DICTIONARY of SLANG and its ANALOGUES. 7 vols. 

Limited Edition, for Private Circulation only. Published 121. 5s., 
offered for 7/. 7s.—Gatitoway & Porrer, Booksellers, Cambri¢cge. 








INTATU RES, OIL PAINTINGS, and 
NGRAVINGS CLEANED and REPAIRED with care by 
DICKINSU™ 8, Hh New Bond Street, who have restored many vaiuable 
Works, and have given entire satisfaction in cases where knowledge 
and skill are essential to proper treatment. 


WNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY, are 
invited to send particulars to 
HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 
Who are always prepared to give full value for interesting Examples. 


IR AND REST CURE.—To all suffering from 
nervous exhaustion or in need of freedom and quiet. Sun and 
Air Baths, Air Huts, Beautiful Country, Invigorating Climate, about 
50 miles from Waterlvo on the Winchesterline. Prospectuses. 
Broadlands, Medsted, Hampshire. 














Sales by Anction. 


Valuable and extensive Modern Library of a Gentleman 
(decease), and other Properties, 
ESSRS. 


HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, cC., 
on TUESDAY, June 21, and Three Following Days, the above valuable 
LIBRARY, and other PROPERTIES, comprising Daniell’s Voyage 
round Great Britain, 8 vols.—Sauvan’s Tour on the Seine, and other 
Books with Colonred Plates — Boydell’s Shakespeare and Milton, 
12 vols.—The Challenger Keports, 50 vols.—Sets Palzonto- 
ee oe ong ae ap bed Learned Societies— Works on 
Geo! 3 ronomy, Botany (includin; a Set of Sowerb 0 
Natural History, and General Scien nce—l of N tonal. Bie. 
graphy, 67 vols.— fine Library Editions of the Historical Works of 
on, Mommsen, (urtius, Freeman, Froude, Stubbs, and many 
Erne RE of the United States—-Books of Travel and Standard 
pry ee —Modern Theological Works—Best Editions of the Writings 
more Cooper and Washington Irving—New English and Century 
Dictionaries, &e., coe A 4 ans excellent condition ; alsoa few Early 
ted Books- ot sayece Kooks ~Cockayne’s Peerage, 8 vols.— 
A Set of the Bibliograph eal soclety—Lodge’ 8 Portraits, 8 vols., &c. 
Ca on 











The valuable Library of the late J. DYKES 
CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Meus SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


Ne. 18, Wellingtea 
NDAY, June 13, and Following Day. at 
DYKES 


W.C., on 
? vaglock  presiely, the valuable LIBRARY of the late J. 
CAMPBE Esq., comprising First Editions of the Writings of 


en Arnold, Thomas Lovell Beddoes, Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
Essay on Mind, The Seraphim, Prometheus Bound (very rare), and 
other First Editions of her Writings—Robert Browning's Pauline, 
First Edition, Presentation Copy from the Author to Mr. ‘Campbell— 
Bells and Pomegranates, in rts; and 9n extensive Series of his 
other Works—First Editions of Byron, Carlyle, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, 
&c.—aremarkable Collection - the Writings of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
including most of his rare ‘ieces— Keats's Poems (First Baition), 
Lamia (First Edition). &c —Oharies Lamb’s John Woodvil, Tales from 
Shakespeare, Album Verses (First Editions), and his Collected Works, 
Letters, &c.—Writings of Shelleyand Shelleyiana- Tennyson's Poems 
by Two Brothers, ‘Timbuctoo, Poems chiefly Lyrical, A Welcome, and 
many other First and Later Editions of his Works—an important Series 
of the Works of William Wordsworth; also the EMAINING 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, including Occult 
LS ers g Printed Books—Higgins's ypsis—Lavater's 

a ne ognomy—a Latin Manuscript of the Riblee Books of Prints— 
Relics of Napeteca I., &e. 

May be viewed. Catalcegues may be had. 


A ae eh the valuable soon of the late 
FRANCIS DARBY, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will beg by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Stra W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 15, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a PORTION. -" the valuable LIBRARY Of the late FRANCIS DAKBY, 
(of Coalbrookedale, Salop), comprising fine Books of Priats and 
Picture Galleries—Collections of Crozat, Dresden, a 





R. J. C. STEVENS will hold a SPECIAL 
ALE of CURIOS - TUESDAY NEXT. June 7, in which wild 
be included a fine COLLE TION of WEAPONS from the CONGO. 
Chin: ce Carvings—Screens, &c.—an Egyptian 
‘Musaway—Deehed Hat worn by Nelson—a Presentation Gold ant Ruby 
———— ee a Great Variety of Curios of every 
scri 
On a og ge 10 to 4and morning of Sale. 
cation to Mr 





rgore agg 2 5 
C. Stevens, 38 King Street, Covent Garden, "ppl 


Birds’ Fggs. 
ME: J. C. STEVENS has received instructions 
to SELL by Ree at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C., HURSDAY, June 16, at 12.20, the SECOND 
PORTION ofa valuable COLLEC: TION of WESTERN PAL#ARCTIC 
BIRDS’ EGGS formed by HEATLEY NOBLE, Esq., and will include 
amongst other choice Specimens, Eggs of the Ruby Crowned Kinglet, 
Savi’s Warbier, Andalusian Hemipode, Sabin’s Gull, Pectoral Sandpiper, 

White’s Thrush, Lesser Golden Plover, &c. 

Catalogues in course of preparation. 





es 





Photographic Cameras, Lenses, and Accessories—A stronomica} 
elescopes —Scientific Instruments, Sc. 
FRIDAY, June 17, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OF FER, at his Rooms, 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., HAND and 
STUDIO CAMERAS by all a Makers, fine Lenses, and all kinds 
of s—) Microscopic Objects—Surveying and 
Drawing Tnetruments~ Scientific Instruments and Apparatus—Field 
ee Astr Tel p and a large Quantity of Miscellaneous 

rr y- 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 








Catalogues on 





and Shakespeare Galleries — Works of Le Bas, J. Vernet, &¢.— 
Portrait Collections of Houbraken, Lodge, Caulfield, Knight, and 
others—Extra-illustrated Copies of Dugdale’s Monasticon, Dibdin’s 
Bibliographical Decameron ,and Tour = “oo and Germany, and 
Clarendon’s Reb nd Works of 
Baker, Britton, Carter, 7 Gough, Huteh nine, fete and Le Keux, 
Pennant, Thoroton, and Whitaker — Collections of Poets and Old 
Novelists—Kare Old English Books, including a Second Folio Shake- 
speare, with the rare * Smethick ” Title- page — First — } dition of 

The 8h e Holinshed, &c, all in ch 











R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, wc, 

on TUESDAY, June 21, the SECOND PORTION of the Yaluabie 

LIBRARY ‘formed by the late PHILIP BROOKES MASON, Esq, 

M.R.CS. F.U.S. FZ.8. FES., &c.,, of Trent House, Burton-on-Trent, 

and will include many important Works and long Series of Publications. 
Catalogues fn course of preparation. 





oice 
and mostly finely bound, chiefly by C. Lewis, C. Smith, J. Wright, 


seats, © &e. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
The Collection of Gems of the late Dr. RIGG ALL; important 
Relics of King Charles I. and King Charles 1I., the Property 
of Mrs. STILL, and other Works of Art. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THU RSDAY, June 16, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
WORKS of ART, comprising Silver Plate Bijoute terie—Worcester and 
Cheleea Porcelain—fine Violins—the Collection of Intaglii and Camei, 
the Property of the late Dr. RIGGALL—a few Antiquities—and im- 
portant Relics of King Charles I. and King Charles I1., the Property 
of Mrs. STILL. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Old English Books and Manuscripts, selected from the 
Library of a Gentleman; also Karly English Manuscripts 
and rare Printed Books, the Property of the Bedford 
Literary Institute. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SBLL_ by AUCTION at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 17, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, Valuable OLD’ ENGLISH BOOKS and MANU- 
SCKIPTS, selected from the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN in the 
country, comprising First and Earl rr of the Writings of 
Ascham, con, Barclay, Barnes, mont, Castilio, Cervantes, 
Chapman, Chaucer. Crashaw, Daniel, Dayton, Holly band, Lodge, Lilly, 
May, Mulcaster, Milton, Spenser, Stanyhurst, &c.—Early Ma thematical 

on 








Sale No. 6,889. 
THE ESTATE OF THE LATE GEORGE OAKES ARTON, ESQ, 


THE PACKWOOD ESTATE, Knowle, Warwickshire, 
In the Parishes of Knowle, Lapw orth, and Packwood, 
Divided into Sixteen Lots. 

The distinguished FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, known as 
PACKWOOD HOUSE, most interesting on account of its ancient 
character, unique old Gardens, and remarkably fine Timber. The 
House, partly erected in the reign of Edward IV., with large additions 
in 1634, temp. Charles I. and James II., is most picturesque, and 
contains Four Reception Rooms, numerous Bed and Dressing Rooms, 
and extersive Domestic Accommodation and Out-oftices, with Stabling 
and Out buildings, surrounded bya fine Park with noble Avenues of 
Forest Trees, Ornamental Water Pools, Plantations, Game Coverts, 
and Park-like Meadows, together with Farm Buildings and Keeper's 
Lodge, containing in all an area of about 34a. Or. 3ip. 

SIX — : ae and attractive FREEHOLD FARMS, including 
The LIGHT KM, with old-fashioned and roomy Farm Residence, 
dated 1690, ma extensive well-arranged covered Yards and Farm 
Buildings, area about 116a. Or. 25p. 

A valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE, comprising rich Pasture and 
Feeding Lands, near Lapworth Station, with long Canal and Road 
Frontages, area about 94a. Lr. 6p. 

The GLASS HOUSE FARM, with interesting old Elizabethan Home- 
stead, compact and useful! Farm Buildings, area about 47a. 2r. 27p. 

MALTHOUSB FARM, having a good Farm House and. commodious 
Agricultural Buildings attached thereto, area about 55a ir. 28p. 

BEAKHOUSE FARM, with a neat Brick and Tile Dwelling House 
— bioersy Buildings, area about 41a, Or 27p. 

ail PLEASURE or DAIRY FARM, called Pp. a I’S PIT FARM, 
with, compact Farm Buildings, area about 37a. Or. 20p. 

The FREEHOLD ESTATE known as PACK WOOD FARM, with 

b a 





and Educational Works and Dictionaries — Works 4 

Husbandry, Bower oem | Lc mama my b bals, &c., by Albertus = Ip. extensive Buildings, area about 
Magnus, Juliana rners, Blundeville, Boord, Cogan, Fitzherbert, tr 

Florio, Googe, Hester, Lentulo, Markham, Mascall, eacham, Vicary, several valuable FREBHOLD reooh muccidpin piel tee 


&c.—County Histories and Views, by Ashmole, Atkyns, Aubrey, —— 
Chauncy, Drake, Dugdale, Loggan, Plot, Tanner, Thoreton, &c.—ra 
Works on America—Early English Heraldic and other Minmsorinte, 
Pedigrees, Visitations, Armorials, &c.—Civil War and other Historical 
Ragan one all in the Original Vellum and Calf Bindings and generally 
in good condition; also EARLY ENGLISH MANUSCRIPTS, and rare 
PKINTED SALISBURY SERVICE BOOKS, &c., the Property of the 
BBDFORD LITERARY INSTITUTE—rare Tracts on Virginia — 
Daniel’s Delia, 1592—a fine Specimen of Demetrius Canevarius’s 
Library—and other :are Books and Manuscripts. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Books and Manuscripts, the Collection of 
the late CANON AINGER, Master of the Temple. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Weliington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MON DAY, ore 20, and Two Following Days, 
at o'clock precisely, valuable RLY ENGLISH BOOKS and 
ILLUMINATED and other MANU SCRIPTS. including a Selection 
from the Libraay of E. J. STANNARD, Esq.; First and Early Editions 
of Browning, Coleridge, Keats, Lamb (including Autograph Letters, 
&e ), ES gee Wordsworth, &c , from the Library of the late CANON 
NGER, Master of the Temple ; and other Properties, the whole 
Catalogue comprising eo very rare Shakespearean Works, including 
the First and Fourth ios—Romeo and Juliet, 1637—Merchant of 
voutes, 16:7—the Dublin Pope Edition of 1725-6—numerous small and 
e Eighteenth-Century Editions, &c.—rare Editions of the Writings 
of Brathwaite, Bacon, Beaumont, Butler, Daniel. Davies, Gosson, Gold 
smith, Kirkman, Stanley, Spenser, Webbe, Drayton, Sidney, &e.— 
numerous fine Illuminated Hore—Latin Bible. Fourteenth Century, &c. 
—Manuscripts and Autograph Letters of Gilbert White of Selborne, 
Bret Harte, Burns, Keats, ‘larso (F MS. )—Collecti relating 
to Sir Walter Scott :the Property of A. Ganatabin Esq.), Ruskin, 
Carlyle, &c —fine Iilustrated Modern Books and Old Books of Prints— 
Private Fag Publications— Ex-libris, &c 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The emg tose of the Library hs the late CECIL 
UNN GARDNER, E 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, wil LKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by, AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C..on THURSDAY, June 23, at 1 o’cloek precisely, 
the REMAINING PORTION of the LIB RARY of the late CECIL 
DUNN GARDNER, Eeq., 20, Prince of Wales’ Terrace, Kensington, 
W., comprising Standard and Special Editions of English and French 
Classic riters: Beaumarchais, Beaumont and Fletcher, Réranger, 
Brunet, Burney, Chaucer, Chesterfield, Dibdin, Dickens, Fielding, 
Ford, Gibbon, Greene, roix, Maintenon, Marlowe, Massinger, 
Montfaucon, Moliere, Rabelais, Rousseau, Racinet, Scott, Sévigné, 
Shakespeare, Shirley, Thackeray, Voltaire—English ‘Topography— 
Chronicles— Greek and Latin Classics—Theological Works—and Works 
in General Literature. many in fine bindings 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Bangle 











Also 
and BUILDING SITES, with excellent frontages to good r 
A charming FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, sa oining ._ oo 
Park; GARDEN GROUND and BUILDIN 1 SMALL HOLD- 
ING, with Canal Whar’ and long Road Frontages; CUT ‘TAGE, BLACK- 
SMITH’S SHOP and FORGE, the whole containing an area ‘of about 
643a. 2r 19p., and divided into Sixteen Lots, a small portion only being 
held on Lease for 974 years at a peppercorn rent, and therefore equal 
to Freehold. 
WHICH WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY 


ESSRS WALTER LUDLOW & BRISCOE, at 
he GRAND HOTEL, COLMORE ROW, BIRMINGHAM, on 
THURSDAY, Jane 30, at 4 30 p.m. punctually. 

EMARKS.—tThe Estate is being sold for the purposes of family 
Ph and affords an unrivalled opportunity for both large and 
small Capitalists to purchase either for investment or occupation ina 
neighbourhood where land cannot fail to appreciate in value. 

The greater portion of the Kstate was in the late owner's occupation, 
and has been highly cultivated for a great number of years past. 
Possession could be given on completion of the purchase. 

Packwood House is a unique example of one of the oldest Mansions 
in the Forest of Arden, and Residential Properties of this character 
and historical associations in the neighbourhood of Birmingham are 
few and far betw 

Illustrated Dactioniaes and plans may be obtained of Messrs. Arto» 
& Crarnam, Solicitors, Newton Chambers, Cannon Street, Birmingham; 
at the principal Hotels in the di strict; or at the Offices of the 
Avcrionzers. No. 19, Temple Street, Birmingham. 

Telephone 537. ‘Telegrams, “‘ Appraise, {Birmipgham.” 


HANOVER GALLERY, LIVERPOOL, 
By order of the Executors of the late JAMES PLATT 
AWDSLEY, Esq. 

Important COLLECTION of ART PROPERTY—Oil Paintings, including 
a fine Example of Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, representing ® 
Portrait of a Lady and Infant Daughter, and which has been in 
the family for over a century—a large Series of Views of old 
Liverpool in Water Colour—rare Miniatures on Ivory, by Har- 
greaves (pupil of Sir T. Lawrence)—English Porcelain— Wee ‘gwood 
Medallions—Bijouterie—some Gold and Silver Coins—Jewellery— 
Watches, splendidly Modelled Florentine Bronzes, by famed 
French Masters— Library of Books— and the Cellar of rare Wines, 

b many excepti ly fine and Special Vintages. 
TO BE SOLD ‘BY AUCTION BY 


NV ESSRS. BRANCH & L BEES, on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, Ju 21 and 23, at 
1 o’cloek each Day, in the HANOVER ROOMS, SaANOV: Bn "STRERT, 
LIVERPOOL. 
Catalogues may be had on application to Messrs. Brancu & Lecre, , 
Hanover Street, Liverpool, on receipt of 2d. for postage. 














Collection of Portraits and other Engravings, and a few 





C. STEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS, 
38, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
OPEN DA?LY to RECEIVE all Kinds of PKOPERTY, in Large or 
a ——— eo J ochnaage Shhegy or Special Sales. 
ntique an ver Plate and Piated Arti 
Books China, Coins, Medals. ” a SD, 
Seientific Instruments; Furnitur: 
aa for Probate, Division, and other Purposes carefully 





Drawings and Paintings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester maners re, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, June 15, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock youee? 
0) » 


ENGRAVINGS, including a scarce Collection of Mezzotint 
and a large number of Portraits and Subjects suitable for IJlustration i 
also Fancy agravings—Tepegraph and Historical Prints—0 " 
Masters—Cari rawings in Water Colours 40 


icatures, &c.; also a 
a small Collection of Paintings, chiefly by English Artists. 
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Valuable Books. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C.. 
n THURSDAY, June 16, and Following Day, st ten minutes past 
o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS from various Private Sources, 
including Raleigh's Discoverie of Guiana. 1596 — Alken’s National 
rts, Coloured Plates, 1825—Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, extra 
il ustrated—Coleridge, Fears in Solitude, First Edition, uncut, 1798— 
Blair's Grave, Plates by Blake —Claude’s Liber Veritatis, 3 vols.— 
Vanity Fair Album, 15 vols —Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493-Galerie du 

ais Royal 





Pal yal—Le Brun, Galerie des Peintres Flamands—Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion, extra illustrated—rare Coloured Caricatures— 
First Editions of Modern Authors — Book-Plates (Ex-libris) — an 
important Unpublished Manuscript Diary relating to Lord Byron—and 
‘Works in General Literature 


Lord Byron. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to call 


particular attention to the MANUSCRIPT DIARY included in 
the above Sale. It was kept by one of Lord Kyron’s Attendants during 
the Greek War of Independence, and contains many minute and 
interesting unpublished details of the last illness and death of the 
illustrious Poet. At the same time will be offered a LOCK of his 
HAIR, togather with a Letter from his Sister attesting the Genuineness 
of the same. 








Miscellaneous Books, — the Library of a well-known 
yllector, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47. Leicester Square, W.C, 

on THURSDAY. June 30. and FRIDAY, July 1, at ten minutes past 

o'clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the LIBRARY 

of a well-known COLLECTOR; also an important Assemblage of 

Pamphlets, &c., relating to the French Revolutions of 1789, 1848, and 
1870. 





respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King 8treet, St. James's Square :— 


On MONDAY, June 13. and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock, MINIATURES, SNUFF-BOXES FANS, JEWELS, 
SWORDS, DECORATIONS. MEDALS, and OBJECTS of VERTU of 
ELB.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE (deceased). 


On TUESDAY, June 14, at 2 o’clock, upwards 
of 40,000 choice CIGARS, the Property of the Right Hon. CHARLES 
SEALE-HAYNE, M.P. (deceased), Sir JOHN KELK, Bart, Major- 
General BAILLIE, J. BRADLEY FIRTH, Esq , WALLACE M. JOHN- 
STONE, Esq., and others. 

On THURSDAY, June 16, at 1 o’clock, OLD 
ENGLISH SILVER PLATE of JAMES ORROCK, Esq., the late Major- 
General Sir EDWARD STUART, Bart., and of a GENTLEMAN 
(deceased ) 

On FRIDAY. June 17, at 1 o'clock, a FEW 
PIECES of DECORATIVE FURNITURE, the Property of H R.H. the 
late DUKE of CAMBRIDGE; OFJECTS of ART, the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN ; and OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 

On SATURDAY, June 18. at 1 o’clock, MODERN 
PICTURES of the late JOHN CORBETT, Esq., the late C. J. LEAF, Eaq., 
and others. 

On MONDAY, June 20, at 1 o’clock, a CASKET 
of JEWELS, the Property of Mrs. LANGTRY ; JEWELS, the Property 
of LADY SHUTE, and from various sources. 

On MONDAY, June 20, at 1 o’clock, OLD 
SEVRES PORCELAIN of A. W. N. TYRRELL, Esq.. J.P.; OLD 
FRENCH DECORATIVE OBJECTS and FURNITURE, the Property 
ofa GENTLEMAN. 

On TUESDAY, June 21, and Three Following 
Days, and MONDAY. June 27, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
the THIRD PORTION of the important COLLECTION of OBJECTS of 
ART formed by the late C. H. T. HAWKINS, Esq. 








“HH ATLANTIC MONT HL Y. 
Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. 
Published on 15th of each Month, Is. net. 
Annual Subscription, 15s net. 
Yontents.—J UNF, 1904. 

LETTERS of JOHN RUSKIN. II. Charles Eliot Norton. 

The GREAT DELUSION of our TIME. John H. Denison. 

TROLLEY COMPETITION with the RAILROADS. Ray Morris. 

The DEATH of THOREAU’S GUIDE Fanny Hardy Eckstorm. 

PART of a MAN'S LIFE: Butterflies in Poetry. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The ETHICS of TAXATION. Winthorp More Daniels. 

SONG-FORMS of the THRUSH. Theodore Clarke Smith. 

A QUATRAIN. Henry Van Dyke 

The DIPLOMATIC CONTEST for the MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. II. 
Frederick J. Turner. 

TRAINING in TASTE. William Howe Downes. 

The CRY of the OLD HOUSE. A Poem. Lizette Woodworth Reese. 

The QUIET MAN. Arthur Stanwood Pi-r. 

The LITERARY ASPEC? of JOURNALISM. H. W. Boynton. 

The CONTRIBUTOKS’ CLUB: — Things Foundin Rooks,—Educated 
Mispronunciations — Disagreeable Peop'e I have Known Who have 
Loved Plants.— Confessions of a Woman Lecturer. — Contempo- 
raneousness. 


London: Gay & Rird, 22, Redford Street, W.C. 
Agency for American Books. 


REEK ART and the PERSIAN ORDER, by 

R. Phené Spiers (with numerous Tilustrations); Scaffolding; “A 
Tower of Healing ’’ for a City; Interior, Hollington House, Berks ; 
Exhibition of Ancient Sienese Art at Siena; The Pienum System of 
Ventilation (Institute of Architects); Arches (Student’s Column), &c.— 
See the BUILDER of June 11 (4d.. by post 44d ). Through any News- 
agent, or direct from the Publisher of the Bu:der, Catherine Street, 
Lonton, W.C. 


V TARRINGTON’S ROMAN REMAINS. 
By THOMAS MAY, F_E.I. F.8.A.Scot. 

This latest work relating to the Roman occupation of Britain 
describes the Roman remains recently discovered at Warrington by the 
author, which alone the Scotsman considers, “‘ provide a means for 
reconstructing a large part of the civilization of Koman Britain.” 

Numerous Pians and Photographs. 

Crown 4to, 5s. net; Large-paper Copies, 10s. net. Postage 41. extra. 

Mackie & Co , Limited, Publishers, Warrington. 











HE DOUBLE CHOIR of GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 


By T. L. WATSON, F.R.I B.A. 

OPI IONS OF THE PRESS. 
Builder.— A most valuable contribution to architectural literature.”’ 
Building News.—‘‘ No better guide could be named.” 
Builders’ Journal. * Admirably produced.” 
Glasgow Herald.—*‘ A most interesting volume, and a model of 

archeological investigation.” 
Dundee Advertiser.—“‘ 4 most remarkable book.” 
JAMES HEDDERWICK & SONS, Glasgow, Publishers. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. 
Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES. 
To be completed in 12 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME READY ON JUNE 21. 


Vol. VIII. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Vol. I. THE RENAISSANCE. [Third Impression now ready. 


TIMES (November 1, 1902).—“t The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books of our 
time.” 


e. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to come.” 


Vol. VII. THE UNITED STATES. [Second Impression now ready. 


GUARDIAN (on Vol. VII.).—‘*‘ The volume before us may be regarded as complete in itself. It gives practically a 
complete history of North America, and especially of the lands now known as the United States. For Englishmen it will 
certainly for a long time to come be the standard history.” 


Vol. Il. THE REFORMATION. 


TIMES.—‘“ It is the best account of the great century of the Reformation available to English readers; and if 
generally studied, especially by the clergy, it would disperse many foolish but pernicious misconceptions of the nature of 
the Reformation, and of the inheritance it has left us, which, we fear, are widely spread by current manuals.” 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions wil] be received for the Complete Work at 
£7 10s. net, which may be either paid in advance, or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume 
on publication. 

A PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
General Rditor,G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Honorary Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


The REVOLUTIONARY and NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789-1815. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. With 6 Maps and Plans. Fifth Impression. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The FRENCH MONARCHY, 1483-1789. By A. J. Grant, M.A., 


Professor of History in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 4 Maps. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 9s. 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volume. 
A Series of Editions of Classical English Writers, based upon a Uniform Plan, and giving faithful 
Reproductions of the Original Texts. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 


The POEMS of RICHARD CRASHAW. Edited by A. R. Waller. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. ae a [Nearly ready, 
THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE,—New Volume. 
The DEFENCE of POESIE. By Sir Philip Sidney, Knight. 


[searly ready. 
This Edition is printed in small quarto, upon Hand-made Paper froma new type, designed exclusively for the University 
Press, and cast solely for it. This type is intended to be used, in the first instance, tor the production of a few books of 
value in English li:erature printed from the earliest or best Texts. 
These volumes will be issued in editions limited to 225 copies for sale in England and America, bound in full velvet 
calf, at 31s, 6d. net ; and in paper boards, at 2ls. net. A Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 


TEXTS AND STUDIES. Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. 
Edited by the Very Rev. J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D,, Dean of Westminster. 


The LAUSIAC HISTORY of PALLADIUS II. The Greek Text, 


edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dom CUTHBRT BUTLER, M.A., Benedictine Monk 
of the English Congregation and of Downside Abbey. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


The COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS of JAMES 


JOSEPH sYLVESTER, F.R.8. D.C.L. LL.D., 8c.D., Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, sometime Professor at University College, London, at the University of Virginia, at 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and Savilian 
Professor in the University of Oxford. Vol. I. (1837-53), royal 8vo, 18s. net. [Nearly ready, 





THE CAMBRIDGE PHYSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
General Editors, F. H. NEVILLE, M.A. F.R.S,, and W. C. D. WHETHAM, M.A. F.R.S. 


RADIO-ACTIVITY. By E. Rutherford, D.Sc. F.RS. F.RBS.C., 


Macdonald Professor of Physics, McGill University, Montreal. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ; 
ELECTRIC/AN.—“ A straightforward and very convenient summary of the work that has been done, with only such 
an amount of theory as is necessary to weld the whole together, and to make it more readable and assimilable than a 
mere catalogue of laboratory facts could be.” 


MECHANICS. By John Cox, M.A. F.R.S.C., Honorary LL.D. 


Queen’s University, Kingston, Macdonald Professor of Physics in McGill University, Montreal, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 








London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


—— ee 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR'S NEW BOOK. 
THE GEMS OF THE EAST. 


Sixteen Thousand Miles of Research Travel 
among Wild and Tame Tribes of 
Enchanting Islands. 

With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and Map by 
the Author. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 

THE LIFE OF 
THE MARQUIS OF 


DALHOUSIE, K.T. 


By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.1. With Portraits 
and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 

SPECTATOR. —“ The book is a real contribution to 
recent history and a worthy memorial to a great memory.” 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A 
MUSIC -LOVER. 


By C. L. GRAVES. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s, each. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The QUEEN’S QUAIR; or The Six 
Years’ Tragedy. [ Tuesday. 


EDITH WHARTON. 
The DESCENT of MAN, and other Stories. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


RULERS of KINGS. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE 
SINGULAR MISS SMITH. 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY. 


ANGUS LECTURES, 1903. 
THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF 
ATONEMENT. 


Lectures Delivered at Regent’s Park College in 1903. By 
T. VINCENT TYMMS, D.D. St. Andrews, Principal of 
Rawdon College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE 


FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN. 


Globe 8vo, red cloth, 4s. net each. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES 


CONTAINS 


162 VOLUMES. 


Among which are Works by 


DEAN CHURCH. 10 vols. 
SHAKESPEARE. 1) vols. 
LAMB, 7 vols. 
WORDSWORTH. 12 vols. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 13 vols. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 8 vols. 
J. R. GREEN. 16 vols. 
JOHN MORLEY. 1) vols. 
EMERSON. 6 vols. 


HUXLEY. 12 vols. 
R. H. HUTTON. 6 vols. 
SIR R. JEBB. 1 vol. 
SIR JOHN SEELEY. 5 vols. 
AND 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 1 vol. 


The ACADEMY says:—‘‘In truth, we can hardly 
imagine a pleasanter fate than to be locked for a year on 
some sunny island, with trees, a few friends, some food, 
Poe a stout wooden case containing the entire ‘ Eversley 

eries.’” 


*,* Complete List sent post free on application, 


























MACMILLAN & CO., Lrm1TED, London. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_— > 


NEW EDITION. 
VOL. I. READY NEXT WEEK. 


FRIEDBERGER and FROEH- 


NER’S PATHOLOGY of the DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. Translated and Edited by Capt. 
M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., Author of ‘ Vete- 
rinary Notes for Horse Owners,’ &c. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. Each Volume sold sepa- 
rately, 10s. 6d. net. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


The SAND-BURIED RUINS 
of KHOTAN, By M. AURIEL STEIN. 
[Ready this month. 





NEW JUNGLE STORIES. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s, 64, net. 


SPORT and ADVENTURE in 


the INDIAN JUNGLE, By A. MERVYN 
SMITH. 


“The book is well written, and makes interesting and 
instructive reading for every one.” —St. James's Gazette. 

‘*A plain and unpretentious narrative of some of the 
most striking and stirring adventures that ever fell to the 
Shikari. The book throughout is stimulating and refresh- 
ing, but there are one or two chapters of supreme 
excellence.”— Daily Express. 

“This is the very book for a fireside Nimrod. It gives 
him much of the excitement with none of the danger. 

Scotsman. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


CLOUD and STORM. By 


LEITH DERWENT, Author of ‘Our Lady of 
Tears,’ ‘ Circe’s Lovers,’ &c. 





NEW NOVEL NOW READY, in 1 vol. 63. 


TWO LOVES. By Curtis Yorke 


and E. M. DAVY. 
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The MASTER HOPE. By 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME, Author of ‘Life the 
Interpreter,’ &c. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


CONCERNING A MARRIAGE. 


By NOMAD, Author of ‘The Milroys, ‘A 
Railway Foundling,’ &c, 
“The story is certainly clever, and in some respects is 
very interesting.”—Liverpool Mercury. 
‘There are many pleasing incidents in this picturesque 
and interesting story.”—Scotsman. 





A NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 1 vol. 6s. 


A GOD of CLAY. By Bertrand 
WAUGH. 


‘* This novel is on a higher plane than most novels of the 
day, and not only worth reading but worth considering.” 
Wor: 


‘*Mr. Waugh has a firm touch—goesstraight to his goal 
without wasting time or words.” —Literary World. 
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TALLY. By Mrs. Finnemore, 


Author of ‘A King of Shreds and Patches,’ 
‘A Man’s Mirror,’ &e. 

“The plot is unusual and natural. The conflict of love 
and law is always interesting......a book that deserves to be 
read as being fiction that is not journalism but artistry.” 

Morning Post. 
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With 8 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, 5s. net, 
[June 12, 
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of the French Revolution, and although it has been freely 
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With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
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A LONELY SUMMER IN 
KASHMIR. 


By MARGARET COTTER MORISON. 


With 50 Illustrations, Large square 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF THE GREAT EARL 
OF CORK. 


By DOROTHEA TOWNSEND. 
Demy 8vo, 10 Photogravures and Map, 18s. net. 
“ A valuable contribution to the world’s reading. A most 
delightful narrative of thrilling adventure. Animated and 


fascinating pages, starred with famous names and bright 
with the faces of fair women.”— Daily Chronicle, 
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for it is unique. One of the noblest pieces of self-expression 
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A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


By VINCENT BROWN. 
Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo, 63. 
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as ‘The House with the Green Shutters.’ ”—Times. 

‘One of the best of living exponents of the human 
tragedy.”— Globe. 
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Life and Letters of the Great Earl of Cork. 
By Dorothea Townsend. (Duckworth 
& Co.) 

Tue author had better have called her 

subject the first earl, for she has to prove 

by a large display of evidence that he was 
great, though in our opinion she succeeds 
very well. She says that the whole family 
is forgotten save the philosopher Robert 
Boyle, who was very generally described 
as ‘‘the father of chemistry, and the son 
of the Earl of Cork.” But to those who 
study the history of Elizabeth and James 
and Charles I., Richard Boyle’s is a very 
important figure, not merely in the Irish part 
of Stewart history. He started as a pure 
adventurer, who came, like many others— 
eg., Adam Loftus—to seek his fortune. 
He began, curiously enough, by getting 
his sisters respectably married. He then 
started Irish land speculation, a mine of 
wealth to the unscrupulous. He next 
married a lady with some fortune, who died 
within a year, and left him free and well- 
to-do, to make a higher alliance with the 
daughter of Sir Geoffrey Fenton. By dint 
of buying up ‘‘concealed” or attainted 
lands, by taking Sir W. Raleigh’s grant of 

12,000 acres off his hands for 1,500/., he 

increased his fortune by leaps and bounds. 

He established industries, especially the 

working of iron, which he found near 

his house at Youghal; he sold timber 
from his forests; he acquired land in at 
least sixteen counties of MIreland, as 
well as South- West England. Not only 
was he raised by various steps to 
the earldom of Cork, but also three 
of his sons obtained peerages during 
his life from Charles I. He married his 
daughters to great nobles—Barrymore and 

Kildare were among the highest in Ireland 

—and so was ancestor of several peers 

now living. His rents increased, on his 

own statement, to 50/. a day, which, with 
his other property, must have made him 





worth 20,0007. per annum. Such a fortune, 
then, perhaps, unprecedented among English 
nobles, represents about eight times as 
much in our day. Had he died one year 
sooner (1640), when he was seventy-five 
years old, his life, in spite of Wentworth’s 
persecution (which cost him, he says, 
40,0007 ), would have been the most mate- 
rially successful of his time. The fearful 
outbreak of 1641 put the old man into a 
terrible crisis, during which the south-east 
of Ireland may be said to have been saved 
by his energy and great devoion to the 
English cause. But for the moment his 
fortune was shattered, one of his brave sons 
killed in battle by the rebels, and, worse 
than all, the king, to whom he had devoted 
all his fortunes, began to waver and trafiic 
with the Irish enemy. As Borlase reason- 
ably surmises, the old man was killed by 
this last blow. Yet a year after the 
outbreak, amid the din of arms, the scenes 
of blood, the sounds of misery, he was 
strong and clear enough, at the age of 
seventy-six, to compose that wonderful 
testament, which is printed in thirty-five 
imperial octavo pages of an appendix. 
This in itself makes the volume ex- 
tremely valuable. For here is a vast 
inventory of Lord Cork’s landed and 
personal property, with his dispositions 
and settlements for his numerous family. 
His second wife, after three years of 
childlessness, had brought him a family 
of fifteen, and then died quite a young 
woman, to his intense and lasting grief. 
The story of her splendid tomb, set up as a 
reredos in the chancel of St. Patrick’s, with 
the approval of Irish deans and bishops, is 
only partially told by our author. She 
does not seem to know the exact place to 
which it was moved, or where it is now. 
Taken down by the orders of Laud and 
Wentworth, and packed up in boxes, it 
seems to have been put aside, with no pur- 
pose in view, by the disgusted earl, till 
Wentworth fell and Laud was in prison; 
then it was set up again close by the ori- 
ginal site, but at right angles with it, looking 
upon the altar from the south wall of the 
chancel. Here it remained, a splendid 
specimen of Jacobean decoration, till Sir 
Benjamin Guinness, in his restoration, thirty 
years ago, moved it to the end of the nave, 
and set it up opposite the north door. He 
had probably never heard of the controversy, 
or of the great Earl of Cork. Strange to 
say, the earl’s other great, Irish tomb, that 
at Youghal, is announced among the illus- 
trations on a certain page, where it does 
not appear, but rather the tomb erected 
in Faversham (Kent) by the earl to his 
father and mother. These flaws must not 
divert us from the main subject of the book 
—the sketch of the character of the earl, 
and of the society in which he lived, or 
rather which he created around him. 
Regarding Richard Boyle, we think that 
the estimate in the volume before us is 
both able and discriminating, and we agree 
with the view that his great powers and 
real merits have been generally over- 
looked, except by Dr. Grosart and the 
intelligent editor of the Irish State Papers, 
which contain scores of his letters. In 
these documents, written at the moment, 
on business, and without thought of 
style or of the judgment of posterity, 





the characters of the leading men come 
out clearly, and in colours which can 
hardly be false. No man could pos- 
sibly conceal his nature in the course of 
a long and varied correspondence. Thus 
Adam Loftus, Sir John Davis, Sir Arthur 
Chichester, Lord Burgh, Wentworth, all 
live and move before the student who takes 
the pains to devote ample time and care 
to their correspondence. Lord Oork has 
given us far fuller materials than the rest, 
Strafford perhaps excepted. But even as 
there is still at Wentworth Woodhouse a 
mass of Strafford correspondence, not pub- 
lished by the editor of his letters, so Dr. 
Grosart’s ten volumes (not folios, as our 
author calls them) of the Lismore Papers 
only print a fraction of what are known 
to be still at Lismore Castle. If Dr. Grosart, 
instead of selecting, and perhaps badly, had 
supplied a complete index of the documents, 
he would indeed have earned the gratitude 
of those who labour at Anglo-Irish history. 
Dr. Grosart set himself to vindicate every- 
thing that Richard Boyleeverdid, andtomake 
him out not only a great, but even a perfect 
man. Our author appears to be much in- 
fluenced by this estimate, though she speaks 
more temperately, and moreover she tells us, 
honestly enough, that the general verdict 
has been against Lord Cork, so far as he is 
not wholly forgotten. But the contemporary 
charges against him as a landshark are too 
strong to be easily set aside. The real 
truth does not so much lie between the two 
estimates as embrace them both. A closer 
study of psychology would have taught 
historians in this and other cases that there 
are men naturally honest, and anxious to 
live honourable lives, who will not resist 
very strong temptations, though they recoil 
from their own acts when the pressure is 
over. Thus, when Boyle began life, he saw 
the power of wealth, and he saw a ready 
means of acquiring it by practices which 
were then common enough among well-bred 
adventurers, though full of injustice and 
cruelty. He managed to oust a good many 
old proprietors from their ancestral lands 
by finding flaws in their title, or inaccuracies 
in their surveys. The men who accused 
him of these things and had him put in 
prison were no better themselves. But 
when he had got the ear of Elizabeth, and 
came back a rising man in royal favour, he 
gradually abandoned these proceedings, and 
contented himself with lending on mort- 
gages, or buying out spendthrift owners 
with ready money, then very scarce in 
Ireland. He also began to give large 
employment in his lucrative industries. 
When he had reached high prosperity, 
nothing could be more honourable and 
religious than all his dealings. His gene- 
rosity to spendthrift children and destitute 
poor was touching. 

As a Lord Justice of Ireland he was an 
uncompromising Protestant, who took strong 
measures against the Jesuits, and had not 
Wentworth come over and spoilt everything, 
the rebellion of 1641 might never have 
occurred. Lord Cork’s raids on Jesuit and 
Capuchin houses in Dublin—the author 
should have consulted Nalson’s ‘Foxes and 
Firebrands’ on that passage of his life—do 
not offend us any more than the ordinary, 
and perhaps necessary, Protestant bigotry. 
But his zea!, along with Ussher’s, in destroy- 
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ing de fond en comble the venerable Purga- 
tory of St. Patrick on Lough Derg still 
gives us a bitter pang. For of all the holy 
places in Europe, this was one of the most 
ancient, and so celebrated in 1200 a.p. that 
the knowledge of it may have coloured 
Dante’s ‘ Purgatorio.’ The ancient church 
and artificial cave would have been now 
of priceless archeological interest. But a 
sturdy Bishop of Clogher carried out 
the orders of his Primate and the Lords 
Justices ruthlessly, as he tells us with 
great candour, and so the surviving pil- 
grimage has only hideous modern buildings 
for its goal. Yet Ussher and Cork were con- 
vinced that they were doing God’s service, 
and the desecration of this purgatory was 
only one act among many—such as the 
burning of the image of St. Sunday at Cork, 
amid the lamentations of the populace, 
and the mutilation of high crosses in the 
market- places in many towns through- 
out Ireland. Nevertheless, this zeal does 
not appear to usa proof of genuine piety. 
When we consider the many appeals to 
God’s providence, and the many expressions 
of thankfulness to God, in the earl’s corre- 
spondence, we cannot but feel that these 
formule were no better than the ritual he 
persecuted, and they remind us strongly of 
the religion of Xenophon, who always acted 
with worldly wisdom, but who also thought 
it always necessary to obtain favourable 
sacrifices and omens for his undertakings. 
Whenever the prospects seemed favourable 
the omens were favourable; whenever he 
felt doubts, and thought it wiser to stay his 
action, the omens were adverse. Oork had 
learnt in the school of Burghley how 
Puritanism and worldly wisdom could be 
combined. 

This is the key to his change in policy 
in the education of his sons, which 
the author does not explain to us. She 
says that, having found the experiment of 
Trinity College, Dublin, thoroughly unsatis- 
factory in the case of Lewis and Hodge, as 
she calls them, he sent Francis and Robert 
to Eton. She is right in putting the 
Irish university on a par with the school, so 
far that boys went as mere children to 
Trinity. Wentworth’s son was only eleven 
when he matriculated. But we do not know 
where our author discovered that the experi- 
ment of Dublin was unsatisfactory; it may 
occur somewhere in Cork’s correspondence, 
which she knows far more intimately than 
we do. Weshould rather account for the 
change by the change of provosts, and con- 
sequent change of Church views in the Col- 
lege. Lewis and Hodge were entrusted to 
the care of Robert Ussher, a very Puritan 
cousin of the Primate’s, who would bring 
up the boys according to Lord Cork’s views. 
When the younger two came to be educated, 
Wentworth and Laud had imposed upon 
the College the High Church Chappell, who 
was a renegade from the Evangelical party, 
and whom Archbishop Ussher hated as 
such. Moreover, Wotton, now Provost of 
Eton, was a great counter-attraction. Our 
author would have found this and many 
things to her hand had she known Prof. 
Mahaffy’s recent ‘Epoch of Irish History,’ 
which covers the period of Cork’s lon 
life. She might also have added details to 
her very interesting picture of the social 
life of the time, of which our information is 





indeed scanty, and confined to the doings 
and feelings of the upper classes. Amid 
the dearth of private correspondence from 
the Ireland of the Stewarts, Lord Cork’s 
letters are invaluable. Would that we 
knew the whole collection! The cha- 
racters of his sons and daughters, his 
sons - in-law and daughters - in - law, 
of his dependents, of his neighbours, 
stand out in clear relief. We have been 
told that the experiment of Trinity 
College turned out unsatisfactorily. Was 
Eton any more successful? The earl 
knew that the precious private tutor whom 
he had sent with his boys, and whose only 
complaint was that they showed no zeal in 
keeping up their Irish, was not only dis- 
covered gambling, buteven talking amorously 
to one of the housemaids! This was almost 
as bad as a High Church Provost, so the 
boys were promptly removed. The youngest, 
Robert, nevertheless turned out so distin- 
guished a philosopher that he is here 
regarded as the only permanent glory of 
his race. 

In one respect the earl was not very 
Puritan—in the buying and wearing of 
costly garments. The bequests of velvet 
and plush suits in his will are wellnigh 
interminable. Gifts of jewels to his 
daughters and other ladies more nearly 
represent our cheques than would at first 
sight appear, for there were no banks 
in Ireland, and people kept their wealth in 
actual gold, in changes of raiment, and in 
precious ornaments. The book before us 
is full of interesting details on such matters, 
and as it is essentially a social study, we may 
well pardon some inaccuracies in the author’s 
historical statements. William Daniell 
(in Irish O’Donnell), the translator of the 
New Testament into Irish, was not a Cam- 
bridge man, but one of the earliest Fellows 
of Trinity College, Dublin. In the account 
of the great crisis at Kinsale (1601), Carew 
and Boyle are made the principal actors, 
and we have looked in vain for references 
to Moryson’s ‘Itinerary’ among the 
many made to the ‘ Hibernia Pacata’ of 
Stafford. Chichester’s important labours 
in the plantation of James I. are hardly 
appreciated; and, worst of all, the two 
unfortunate Lords Justices (Parsons and 
Borlase), who took the reins from Went- 
worth, get the whole blame of disbanding 
the Irish army, and so making way for the 
outbreak of 1641. We are told that no one 
had the sense to foresee the danger. Asa 
matter of fact, the greatest man in Ireland, 
Ormond, both foresaw it and forewarned 
the Government repeatedly, and the Lords 
Justices did not act on their own judgment, 
but owing to constant Parliamentary pres- 
sure from England, where the apprehension 
was great that the king would employ 
the Irish army, as Strafford most certainly 
would have done, to coerce the popular party 
in England. The sudden rise and spread of 
the Jesuit power (shown in Prof. Mahaffy’s 
book) during Cork’s early life are very 
imperfectly appreciated. Here are some 
more trifles. The mountains do not 
‘‘ girdle” Dublin Bay, nor are Irish moun- 
tains anywhere else stored with gold and 
silver, so far as we know. Fenton was not 
the only humane statesman of those days in 
Ireland. Perrot was humane, so was Sir 
William Herbert in Kerry ; so, indeed, was 


Mountjoy, whose trenchant war measures 
have earned the execration of foolish 
historians. Patrick Crosbie, of Mary- 
borough, was not an open rebel, but a man 
entrusted by the English, and indeed by 
Trinity College, with many difficult and 
delicate duties. The Blasket rocks are not 
at (or near) Crookhaven. There are a 
couple of wrong dates, evidently clerical 
errors, on pp. 12 and 170. With Mountjoy 
for rival, we should never call Wentworth 
‘‘the great Lord Deputy.” This opinion, 
however, would require an argument to 
establish it. It is new to us that Lord 
Burgh died of grief on his northern cam- 
paign. We had blamed the Irish ague 
for this misfortune. 

But these and other such flaws afford 
objections only to the specialist. We may 
conclude by recommending this excellent 
and interesting book warmly to our readers. 








The Veil of the Temple. 

(Murray.) 

WE think that this is the cleverest and 
most attractive book which Mr. Mallock 
has published since ‘The New Republic.’ The 
volume, indeed, inevitably suggests com- 
parison with that brilliant tour de force ; but 
it by no means comes up to its model. Still 
the sketches of the High-priest of Agnos- 
ticism, of the Prophet of Humanity, and the 
latitudinarian Canon are very lifelike and 
full of wit. 

Mr. Mallock attempts to mirror the con- 
flict in the cultivated minds of the day 
between the desire for some objective truth 
that may justify the aspirations of men of 
various temperaments towards a religion, and 
the sense that science (by which is meant 
the dogma of the uniformity of mechanical 
processes) has irretrievably shattered the 
ancient foundations for any such belief, 
There is, it will be seen, nothing new in the 
book. There is hardly an argument which 
was not put by the author in the graver work 
on ‘ Religion as a Credible Doctrine,’ which 
we reviewed in these columns last year. So 
far as the general result is concerned, the 
same criticisms would apply; but they are 
not so decisive here. Few Hegelians would 
accept Mr. Mallock’s account of their philo- 
sophy; but fewer would deny its dramatic 
propriety as stated in this book by a man 
who does not accept it. So with the ques- 
tion of free will; Mr. Mallock shows no 
knowledge of the admirable note on the 
subject in ‘Riddles of the Sphinx,’ but 
he treats it in exactly the way in 
which the people represented in this book 
would be likely to do. 

The argument at the end of the book, 
which is the counterblast to the ruthlessly 
destructive criticism of its earlier portion, 
if it expresses no new view, is put with 
great force. Mr. Schiller in the book above 
referred to, Mr. Balfour in the first part of 
his ‘ Foundations of Belief,’ and Mr. Hardy 
by hints and suggestions, are among the 
more distinguished of those who have 
shown that with the decadence of the 
assumptions of religion there must dis- 
appear also every motive to the enjoyment 
of life, even as understood by the man of 
the world. Still, we have rarely seen the 
connexion between civilization and _ the 


By W. H. Mallock. 





postulates of religion more convincingly or 
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incisively emphasized than in Glanville’s 
remarks in the last part, entitled ‘Towards 
Morning,’ remarks which have a certain 
pathos alive with a personal note, com- 
monly absent from Mr. Mallock’s work. 
The dialogue is clever, the touches of 
wit and malice being agreeable reading, and 
rarely in bad taste. The lucid and flexible 
intelligence of Mr. Mallock enables him to 
put profound philosophical discussions in a 
form which at times disguises their difficulty 
and makes them pre-eminently accessible. 
We do not fancy that Mr. Mallock is so far 
distant as he imagines from the attitude of 
the wiser even among Christian apologists 
of to-day. We are glad to see that he 
acknowledges his affinity to ‘‘ pragmatism,” 
a philosophic movement which certainly 
does not lessen in importance. We do not 
much care for the taste of the love passages. 
But the lady who was going to read philo- 
sophy, but could not do so because “she had 
to go to Ascot,”’ is charming. So, too, is 
Lady Snowdon ; and the profligate baronet 
who speaks the epilogue is delightful. 
There is plenty of relief, the reader will 
find, to the grave controversy of the book. 
We agree with Mr. Mallock in his own 
apology in a preface concerning his levity 
of tone. For the purposes of this 
book, occasional flippancy is not merely 
justifiable—it was necessary; though we 
think the passage about the Crucifixion 
might have been differently phrased. Far 
from irritating the clergy, the book ought 
to illuminate them, a process which seems 
to be increasingly pertinent to-day. What- 
ever we may think of Mr. Mallock as a 
guide, he is a brilliant and faithful inter- 
preter, and presents a picture not of 
imaginary difficulties, but of real mental 
conflicts which are going on in the 
cultivated or semi-cultivated world. 





Thirty Years in Madagascar. By the Rev. 
T. T. Matthews. (Religious Tract 
Society.) 

In September, 1869, by order of Rana- 

valona II., who had been crowned Queen 

of Madagascar but a little more than a year 
previously, a general burning of idols and 
charms was carried out all over the pro- 
vinces of Imérina and Vonizingo, and some 
six hundred additional village congregations 
of heathens and semi-heathens, newly con- 
verted to Christianity, were formed in the 
inland and coast provinces within twelve 
months. News of this vast and sudden 
increase of converts—due, as it was, rather 
to loyalty and fear than to any true love 
for the Christian faith, the very first prin- 
ciples of which were not possibly compre- 
hensible to the natives—reached the London 

Missionary Society in January, 1870, and it 

was immediately decided to send out four 

new missionaries, of whom the author was 
one. Within a month Mr. Matthews was 
ordained, married, and ready for embarka- 

tion; but, various delays ensuing, he did 

not reach the scene of his future labours, 

in Vonizingo, until May in the following 
year. Vonizongo is an inland province, 
some forty miles north-west of Antananarivo, 
which had been first visited by Mr. Johns, 
of the London Missionary Society, as long 
ago as 1832. Here he gathered six small 
congregations and schools during his two 





years’ residence at Fihdonana; and subse- 
quently this district formed a retreat 
where many converts sought refuge during 
the bitter persecution of the Christians in 
Imérina under Ranavalona I. 

When Mr. Matthews arrived he found 84 
congregations, among which only some 150 
persons were capable of reading the Scrip- 
tures. In 1874 the queen issued a pro- 
clamation to the effect that all children 
must attend some school, and Mr. Matthews, 
on obtaining early intimation of the forth- 
coming order, instantly set to work to get 
the children in his district gathered into 
schools connected with the village churches : 


‘* Tt was the dry season, and I went galloping 
all over my district, visiting the churches and 
getting them roused to take action along with 
me. I attended the local markets and fairs, 
where [ appealed to the people to send their 
children to school. I called on the chiefs, petty 
chiefs, and head men to come to my help in the 
interests of the education of the rising genera- 
tion. I got them, the pastors, and the local 
preachers formed into village school-boards on 
a small scale, and made them responsible for 
the attendance of the children of their neigh- 
bourhood at school. 


‘*T had the honour and satisfaction—no small 
satisfaction to me—of doing what had never 
before been done, and has never been done 
since, namely, of raising forty-four new schools 
during seven months, and gathering twothousand 
four hundred children into them ! 

‘* When the royal proclamation came out, I 
had the names of two thousand four hundred 
children in the schools under my care ready to 
hand in to the Government, Neither priest nor 
prelate could interfere with them, nor could any 
of these children be removed without her 
Majesty’s orders,” 


The difficulty, of course, was to find 
teachers. Mr. Matthews was equal to the 
task. He found a few old soldiers who 
knew the alphabet and understood disci- 
pline. These were appointed schoolmasters, 
who taught the alphabet well and taught the 
scholars how to behave themselves. Then 
the lads would come to the missionary to 
ask for a schoolmaster who could read. 
The brightest boys from the schools attended 
at Mr. Matthews’s own station to obtain 
training, and were sent out as teachers—to 
teach a month and then return and learn a 
month—the sharpest among these being 
picked out and sent to the normal school at 
the capital for a two years’ training :— 

‘* Instead of some hundred and fifty, old and 
young, whom we found able to read the Word 
of God when we settled in the district in 1871, 
we left three thousand able to do so, and in 
possession of the Book ; no bad ten years’ work 
of itself, even if we had done nothing else.” 

After a furlough in England to recover 
from malarial fever, Mr. Matthews was 
appointed to the charge of the city church 
and country district of Ambatonakanga in 
1882; and in the following year he became 
a member of the committee for the revision 
of the Malagasy version of the Bible, on 
which duty he was employed until the work 
was finished. This was a more correct and 
literal translation, but it was never so 
popular in its new paragraph form as 
the original translation made by the first 
missionaries, fifty years previously, in its 
old form of verses. 

The author, who was on the east coast 
during the French invasion of 1895, pub- 
lishes a strange report, accounting for the 








detention of General Duchesne’s army on 
its progress to Antananarivo, which is 
scarcely credible in the face of the General’s 
official account of his difficult march :— 


‘*The French expedition landed at Mojanga, 
on the north-west coast, in April; but it was 
October 1st before it entered the capital. It 
had been detained—so a French officer after- 
wards informed me—for six weeks near Méva- 
tanana by a cablegram from Paris, instructing 
the General that he was not to enter Antana- 
narivo before October Ist, in order that the news 
of its fall might reach Paris by October 10th, 
and so cause a sensation at the opening of the 
Chambers. The detention of the expedition 
among the swamps and fever fens of that part 
of the island cost the lives of hundreds of the 
poor French soldiers ; but as the above-men- 
tioned French ofticer said, What did Paris 


politicians care for the lives of the poor French 
soldiers ?”’ 


The expectations of the missionaries were 
raised by the appointment of a Protestant 
Resident-General when Duchesne quitted 
the island; and, indeed, the name of M. 
Laroche will ever be associated with the 
full emancipation of the slaves throughout 
Madagascar, who were declared by him to 
be free before he was recalled from his 
work. Then came the barbaric outbreak of 
the rebellion, in which the sorcerers and 
idol-keepers played prominent parts, giving 
occasion for French sceptics to scoff at the 
slight veneer of Christianity, underneath 
which still lay dormant all the ancient 
superstitions of the savage. Thus M. 
Gabriel Ferrand describes how, in Novem- 
ber, 1895, 


**des gens d’Imérina, fanatisés par des sorciers, 
mirent & sac les chrétientés d’un district de 
l’Ambddirano. Un missionnaire anglais et sa 
famille furent massacrés aprés avoir été odieuse- 
ment torturés. Quelques jours auparavant le 
Révérend Johnson était encore l’objet d’une 
véritable vénération de la part de ces indigénes, 
auxquels il s’était entiérement dévoué...... 
Malgré leurs prétendues conversions succes- 
sives, ils gardent une confiance absolue et 
inébranlable en leurs sorciers, les Ombidsy, et 
leurs divins, les Mpisikidy. Le peuple les con- 
sidére comme les dépositaires de la pensée et 
de la volonté des dieux...... Le zéle des mis- 
sionnaires chrétiens se dépense ainsi en pure 
perte dans la lutte contre l’influence du sorcier 
et le profond scepticisme de l’indigéne 4 l’égard 
des croyances nouvelles...... L’ceuvre de chris- 
tianisation se poursuit sans tréve depuis plus 
de trois quarts de siécle avec un zéle admirable 
de la part des missionnaires. Ils ont appris 
4 lire et & écrire & un grand nombre d’indigénes, 
formé d’excellents ouvriers manuels, acclimaté 
et propagé les arbres & fruits et les Iégumes 
de l'Europe, enseigné le francais et l'anglais a 
leurs meilleurs éléves. Ces résultats leur font 
grand honneur ; mais ils sont d’un ordre pure- 
ment laique: la foi n’a fait aucun prosélyte. 
sacone La morale chrétienne leur est restée 
fermée.” 


Mr. Matthews admits, as all the mis- 
sionaries have always candidly admitted, 
that the attendance at the Sabbath services 
was not in every case due to fervent piety 
or the desire for instruction. Many only 
desired to stand well with the local chiefs 
and the authorities ; whilst in some quarters 
there were signs below the surface of 
remnants of heathenism. 

The French authorities now evince nothing 
but a friendly feeling towards the English 
missionaries, who have the utmost freedom 
to go about their work in their own way, 
for religious liberty, we are told by the 
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author, now exists not merely in theory, but 
also in reality. Mr. Matthews, however, is 
hardly satisfied :— 

‘* When the war came, followed by the annexa- 
tion, the floodgates of immorality were thrown 
open; and under the new régime vice and 
immorality are openly recognized. The gaily 
dressed paramours of foreigners have lost all 
sense of shame, and go flitting to and fro in 
the capital and travelling with French officers 
the country over to and from the coast. The 
Jesuits seem to take no notice of this shameful 
state of things...... French civilization is more 
adverse to the progress of mission work, evan- 
gelical religion, and morality than even some 
phases of heathenism...... The quiet Sabbath 
day is a thing of the past, as bands now play, 
games and races go on, theatres are open, 
and there have been even bull-fights on the 
Sabbath.” 


We wish space were available to quote 
but one or two of the numerous anecdotes 
which Mr. Matthews has to tell of his own 
personal experiences during thirty years 
of unremitting toil under many adverse 
conditions. His story forms a splendid 
record of good work accomplished, and the 
volume is by far the most interesting and 
entertaining of all the books which have 
been published lately concerning missionary 
life in the great African island. We must 
regret that the work is not furnished with 
@ map superior to the meagre outline of 
the island which is given by the Religious 
Tract Society. Surely a detailed topographical 
sketch of the province of Vonizdngo, and 
another of the district connected with the 
church of Ambdatonakanga, might have 
been easily supplied, thereby adding greatly 
to the value of the book. 








A History of Classical Scholarship: From 
the Sixth Century B.C. to the End of 
the Middle Ages. By J. E. Sandys. 
2 vols. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Tus book was certainly worth writing. It 

traces the literary criticism and the gram- 

matical and antiquarian study of the classical 
languages from the earliest times to the 
death of Petrarch. This implies a review of 
the allusions to classical authors, and of the 
traces of their influence, in their contem- 
poraries, their compatriots of later date, and 
students of other lands and ages. Inci- 
dentally it appears from the investigation 
how far the classical authors entered into 
the education of the young in ancient and 
modern times, a topic which has more 
than academic interest for the present 
generation. The votaries of modern com- 
mercial materialism may neither know nor 
care to see how a shrewd, practical people 
like the Romans drew their culture from 

Greece ; but for the few who study prin- 

ciples rather than opportunism the fact has 

its significance. But this is only one of a 

host of interesting topics which come up 

for treatment in Dr. Sandys’s book. It must 
be admitted that the endless procession of 
names and facts is somewhat numbing to the 

imagination, and that there is room for a 

few chapters of generalization which may 

sum up the ages for our intelligence. Dr. 

Sandys uses the dry light; but although 

this makes the book heavy reading if taken 

in the mass, there is not a page which is 
not interesting enough to draw on the 
reader to read more. In the course of his 





work Dr. Sandys found his materials grow 
so upon him that he was compelled to 
expand one intended volume into two. Only 
the most scrupulous condensation enabled 
him to dispense with a third. He very 
rarely inserts irrelevances such as the 
allusions to the Mysteries on p. 326, and 
there are no graces of style in the book. 
Nevertheless, as we have said, it is really 
interesting to read. In point of research 
and accuracy it is a marvel. We cannot 
pretend to have verified all the thousands 
of statements and references, but where we 
have checked Dr. Sandys we find that he 
keeps up his well-earned reputation for 
scholarly care and accuracy. It seems a 
pity, however, that he has allowed his refe- 
rences to stand in the text instead of putting 
them out of the way in foot-notes. The 
practice is bad for the reader, whose atten- 
tion is continually distracted from the text 
to the authorities, whose names and pages 
are always more prominent to the eye. No 
doubt Dr. Sandys gets this custom from 
Germany, where it is carried to a ridiculous 
extreme. We wish he had rather taken for 
his model the admirable work of French 
scholars, as shown, for example, in the 
‘Archeeological Dictionary’ of Daremberg 
and Saglio. 

Dr. Sandys’s method is chronological, with 
limited fields. Each chapter treats of a 
specified subject, district, and time, and 
within this field the order of time is generally 
kept. Each section is followed by an 
admirable chronological table, in which the 
salient points are placed clearly before the 
reader. The earlier sections, which cover 
less unfamiliar ground than the later, deal 
with such matters as the study of epic 
poetry, with an excellent summary of the 
Homeric question in antiquity; study and 
criticism of lyric and dramatic poetry; 
theories of poetry among the ancients; 
rhetoric and prose literature, early grammar 
and etymology; the Alexandrian age, with 
the schools of Alexandria and Pergamon ; 
Latin and Greek scholarship under the 
Romans, with full study of the more im- 
portant critics, such as Longinus and Dio- 
nysius, and more summary treatment of the 
grammarians and scholiasts. 

The chapters on the Byzantine Age and 
the Middle Ages bring us to topics which 
will be fresher to most readers, and they 
will not always be prepared for Dr. 
Sandys’s conclusions. Those who are 
accustomed to think of the records of 
classical literature as having been de- 
stroyed by the Turks in 1453 will find 
that their fellow-Christians two hundred and 
fifty years before were responsible for the 
worst, and that many authors had been lost 
already during the time of stagnation 
between the seventh and ninth centuries. 
The description of the Byzantine schools 
should be interesting to all students, and we 
are glad to think that this most important 
subject is less neglected now, on the Con- 
tinent at least, than it used to be. But very 
few readers will know anything substantial 
about classical studies in Western Europe 
during the dark ages. The number of 
translations is considerable, if their scope 
is limited, and it is clear that the light of 
learning never was wholly extinguished even 
in our own wild isle. But for a long time 
Ireland was the centre of culture in the 





British Isles, and we are only beginning 
to realize how wide that culture was. Nor 
must we forget that we owe to the Irish 
foundations of Bobbio and St. Gall the pre- 
servation of the chief remains of Latin litera- 
ture. This part of the work must have 
entailed most laborious research, and little 
seems to have escaped the author. 

We have now indicated the contents of 
the book and the author’s method. In 
detail, we have noted a number of trifles 
which might be amended, such as Dr. 
Sandys’s interpretation of the famous scene 
in the ‘Symposium,’ where Socrates argues 
that the tragic poet ought to be also a writer 
of comedy (p. 61), a paradox worthy of 
Socrates, and, like all his paradoxes, one 
which shows profound insight. There is 
room in such cases for a difference of 
opinion, and we think that Dr. Sandys is 
too dogmatic. Again, the oditer dicta of 
Martial, Persius, and others on books seem 
sometimes to have been overlooked. But 
there must be such omissions and debat- 
able points. Dr. Sandys might also have 
learnt much from the remarkable investiga- 
tions of Russian scholars on Byzantine 
questions, but it is too much to expect a 
busy scholar to learn Russian, and the 
Russians have themselves to thank if their 
work is not widely known. Our chief 
criticism would be that which we have 
already indicated: the lack of lucid generali- 
zation, summing up the results of this 
laborious research for those who are not 
experts. A writer with keen literary 
interests, for example, might have made a 
most fruitful study of the parodies of style 
in Plato and Aristophanes, which are no 
less brilliant than those of Shakspeare. 
But perhaps Dr. Sandys will do this yet; or 
if not he, then Prof. Rhys Roberts. We 
venture to add another suggestion: that 
Dr. Sandys will give special attention to the 
English translators in the period extending 
roughly from 1500 to 1700. No one has, 
we believe, ever fully studied these, though 
as stylists and interpreters they are re- 
markable. 





The Life and Adventures of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart. By W. Drummond 
Norie. 4 vols. (The Caxton Publishing 
Company.) 

Mr. Drummonp Nortz’s ‘Life of Prince 

Charles’ occupies four large volumes, of 

which only about forty pages deal with the 

last forty years of his hero’s existence. As 
much material for a fuller treatment has 
recently been unearthed and published, Mr. 

Norie appears either to be indisposed to 

look closely into the character of the Prince, 

or disinclined to intrude on documents which 
have not long been offered to the public. 

The political dealings of the Prince in his 

most mysterious years (1754-1760) are 

revealed in the published papers of the 


Duc de la Trémoille— those of the 
Walsh family ; but Mr. Norie says 
nothing about them. “H. P.” or 


“Mr. P. of D.,” who, with Cluny, sent a 
remonstrance to Charles in 1754, is not 
‘“‘possibly one of the leading English 
Jacobites,” who had shot their bolt. He is 
probably Henry Patullo, who served officially 
in 1745. The author “ hopes that 
the research now being made by some 
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of the clansmen of Alasdair Ruadh’”’ will 
clear the character of young Glengarry. It 
did not take iong to prove that he was 
Pickle the Spy; it is taking an eternity to 
prove that he was not. The unhappy facts 
are too certain. 

The merit of Mr. Drummond Norie’s book 
lies in his topographical researches, his 
maps, and his illustrations. The ‘‘coloured 

lates’? of tartaned clansmen, from Mac- 
an’s book, are retinted. He speaks of 
ghoulish delvings into inédit manuscript 
material. The archives of Quimper pro- 
vide much that is almost untouched, and 
remains untouched by our author. He has 
ghoulishly delved, however, in the Record 
Office—the results of his excavations are, 
apparently, to be presented later. If they 
contain the full story of the Loch Arkaig 
treasure, there will be gnashing of teeth 
in Lochaber. Not to stir Camarina, or 
Camerons, is advice which the author will 
robably give himself. We notice that 
e hardly conceals his partisanship. 
The famous Ewen of Lochiel is called 
“implacable’’ as a Royalist. He was, in 
fact, ‘placated’”’ before the Restoration, 
and ‘‘came in” to the Cromwellian com- 
mander at Fort William. We know no 
evidence for the often-repeated statement 
that Lord George Murray was an officer in 
the Sardinian army. He “‘ showed the stuff 
he was made of by proposing to raise the 
Athole men, ostensibly for the Govern- 
ment service, but in reality for King 
James.” This was not precisely honourable 
“stuff,” and Lord George carried his 
duplicity to such a pitch that the Prince, 
to his ruin, never thoroughly trusted that 
excellent leader. We know no reason to 
suppose that a portrait of a Lochiel, dated 
1762, represents any one but the chief of 
that date. The gentle Lochiel died in 1748; 
and there is no proof that this portrait was 
“probably painted from a miniature” of 
him. It is a pious opinion. Mr. Norie 
is, in fact, apt to indulge in fond ideas; 
and to insist on disagreeable facts seems 
to be no part of his theory of the duty of 
an historian. He can do no more than 
we can by way of explaining the Prince’s 
letter to Lord George Murray on the evening 
of Culloden. But if we follow Maxwell of 
Kirkconnel, a man of undoubted loyalty, 
Charles soon after the battle sent young 
Sheridan to perplex and dismiss the officers 
who wished to follow him. This evidence, 
with that of Lord Elcho, is not noticed 
in these pages. The effect made on an 
historical mind is certainly that Charles 
had no idea of meeting his men at Fort 
Augustus, as indicated in his letter to Lord 
George on the evening of the battle, but 
wished to escape from them to France. On 
the other hand, as Lord George wrote, there 
was no longer an army for the Prince to meet. 
Nor did the Prince await near Fort 
Augustus the men whom he had summoned 
thither. He had fled by April 17th into 
Clanranald’s country. In brief, the Prince 
seems to have deserted his army before he 
was told that he had no army to desert. 
This may be palliated by the fact that on 
reflection he must have recognized that 
without supplies his men could not subsist, 
much less join him. 

As to the conduct of the Macdonalds 
at Culloden, our author does not repeat 





the story of their mutiny. They were 
discontented, for many reasons, but they 
could hardly have reached the Hanoverian 
ranks before they saw the defeat of their 
own centre and right wing, for their line 
was thrown back, and could not come 
simultaneously to the shock. 

Though the author writes as a partisan, 
he has given a very full, clear, and lively 
account of events up to 1749. He knows 
the country, and makes good use of his 
knowledge; he knows the books and the 
traditions, and the Gaelic. His manner, if 
diffuse, is popular and readable, while his 
maps, plans, and illustrations of old houses 
give actuality to his work. The tale is told 
as truly and fully as sentiment can endure 
to have it narrated. 

It is, by the way, a curious point that the 
Highlanders killed a pig on their way to 
Preston Pans, in deference to a mitigated 
form of the Maori superstition of the 
Mataika, or first victim, which ensures 
victory. Montrose’s men, on the march 
against Inverary, are said to have slain a 
harmless shepherd for the same reason. 
Scott refers to this belief in ‘The Lady of 
the Lake.’ 








Les Hospitaliers en Terre Sainte et a 
Chypre (1100-1310). By J. Delaville Le 
Roulx. (Paris, Leroux.) 


Tue study of history—and more especially 
the study of medizeval history—is pursued 
in France with an ardour and a scientific 
thoroughness that put, only too often, 
English scholarship to shame. Nor, if the 
French research of to-day appears to us at 
times meticulous and expended almost to 
excess on subjects of small importance, can 
such an objection be raised to the investi- 
gation of the origin, growth, and organiza- 
tion of that famous Order of the Hospital 
which, recruited from all Western Christen- 
dom, constituted for centuries a _ solid 
phalanx of men who, belonging to diverse 
nations, torn by jealousies and strife, set 
them the example of union against the 
common foe. We reviewed, not long ago, 
an English work on ‘The Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem,’ of 
which the disappointing character brings 
into strong relief the really monumental 
undertaking of M. Delaville Le Roulx. 
The four great volumes of his ‘ Cartulaire 
Général’ of the Order, compiled from the 
records of the various countries represented 
in its ranks, have but laid the foundations 
on which he has set himself to build; the 
period they cover is conterminous with that 
dealt with in the present work. 

The author, holding that the history of 
the Order divides itself naturally into three 
great periods, confines himself to the first 
of these, leaving aside those in which its 
central seat was at Rhodes (1310-1523) and 
at Malta (1530-1798). It was this first 
period, that of development and growth, 
which determined the organization and 
final form of the Order, and this he 





endeavours to study in the spirit of the 
scientific historian, without allowing himself | 
to be dazzled or diverted from his task by | 
the brilliant achievements or feats of arms | 
for which the Knights of the Hospital were 
famous. Invaluable as a documentary 
basis, the deeds he has collected in the 


cartulary are, as the author is well aware, 
by no means all that was required; his 
bibliographical list of sources shows that 
he has grasped the principle on which 
history must now be written, namely, that 
of using our records to supplement and 
check the evidence derived from the pages 
of the chronicler. 

The work is divided into four books, 
of which the first deals with the his- 
tory, the second with the constitution, 
the third with the central administra- 
tion, and the fourth with the district 
organizations of the Order. An appendix 
is devoted to a list of dignitaries, which 
comprises the Grand Masters and the 
members of their elaborate staff, together 
with the grand commanders, priors, and 
lieutenants of the several langues (as they 
were afterwards termed) or districts. If 
one may judge from the grave errors which 
have hitherto prevailed in the English lists, 
this was a badly needed undertaking, and 
one which must have entailed considerable 
labour. More than half the volume is 
devoted to the book dealing with the 
history, the chapters being divided accord- 
ing to the reigns, as they may be termed, 
of the Grand Masters who ruled within 
the period. It was acutely observed by 
Stubbs that the rapid degeneration of the 
Franks amidst their Eastern surroundings 
was tempered only by the fresh blood con- 
tinually arriving from the West in the 
ranks of the military Orders; and in these 
pages we can clearly trace the effect on the 
Hospitallers’ fortunes of the efficiency that 
this gave them asa fighting force. Their ser- 
vices became indispensable to the petty lords 
of the Latin kingdom, and were requited 
by a constant increase in their territorial 
possessions, and eventually by the acquisi- 
tion of quasi-sovereign rights. The author, 
whose patience and critical care are evident 
in his treatment of the problems presented 
by the origin of the Order, decides in favour 
of the view that it was a continuation of the 
work of the merchants of Amalfi, whose 


| hospital, after the capture of Jerusalem 


(1099), becamethenucleusof the new founda- 
tion. To Raymond du Puy, the second of 
its Masters, he assigns the establishment 
of its “rule” and the development of that 
military character which it had already 
assumed by the time of the second Crusade. 
Its original character soon became so much 
obscured by this development that Pope 
Alexander III. was obliged to recall to the 
Order the purposes for which it had been 
founded. The Papacy, however, stead- 
fastly upheld the privileges of the Knights 
of the Hospital against the secular clergy, 
who viewed them with bitter jealousy. For us 
the most interesting of the Grand Masters 
is Garnier de Nablus (‘‘ Naplouse”), who 
had been Grand Prior of England, and who 
accompanied Richard I. on his crusade. 
The author, we observe, considers that 
Garnier grasped the situation, and that his 
advice to the impetuous Richard was wise 
and sound. 

In the book on the constitution of the 
Order its three classes, its associate mem- 
bers, and the sisters of the Hospital are 
dealt with, and the yrouping of the com- 
manderies and hierarchy of the Order 
explained. In book iii. stress is laid on 
the supreme position of the general chapter, 
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the legislative body of the Order, from 
which executive powers were delegated to 
the Grand Master, who in turn had his 
Grand Preceptor, Marshal, Constable, Butler, 
Treasurer, Chancellor, Admiral), and so forth, 
as his officers. The Admiral, we may men- 
tion, first appears in 1299. At the head of 
the organization in the West was a ‘“‘Grand 
Commandeur,’”’ and France, Italy, Spain, 
and Germany had each of them, more or 
less regularly, a similar high officer. But 
the wonderful network of organization, which 
had for its primary purpose the raising of 
funds for the Order, began with the Priory 
of St. Gilles, founded early in the twelfth 
century at the port of embarkation for 
pilgrims and crusaders. The authority of 
its prior extended for a time from Aragon 
to Belgium, and possibly even included 
England until we had a prior of our own. 
This officer first appears about the middle 
of the twelfth century, and here we must 
express our regret that the author still 
assigns, asin his cartulary, the first English 
benefaction to circ. 1100. It is true that 
English writers have persistently done the 
same, but the true date cannot well be 
earlier than Stephen’s reign. In this, how- 
ever, we have an excellent illustration of 
the difficulties with which M. Delaville 
Le Roulx has had to contend in dealing 
with the records of foreign countries. That 
he has spared no pains to secure accuracy 
in his work will be evident to all who 
peruse this scholarly volume. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Rulers of Kings. By Gertrude Atherton 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue principal character in Mrs. Atherton’s 
bold romance is a young American with 
four hundred million dollars, and the chief 
of the subsidiary characters are the Emperor 
of Austria and the German Emperor. Mrs. 
Atherton’s moderation in the matter of 
the dollars is surprising, but no doubt it 
heightens the personal superiority of the 
young American that with a capital con- 
siderably less than the annual expenditure 
of Great Britain he should be able to control 
two of the great European powers. His 
secret lies not so much in his millions as in 
his calm self-reliance, his American inde- 
pendence, which, to quote from ‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer,’ is very like old-fashioned 
impudence. The American’s conversation 
with the German Emperor — who has 
since verified one of his movements 
in this book—is decidedly entertain- 
ing, and indeed Mrs. Atherton, in intro- 
ducing living personages into a novel 
and making them talk as she pleases, and 
even swear, seems to show a dash of courage 
not altogether unlike her hero’s. The story 
is overloaded with speculative politics. Dis- 
quisitions on the state of Hungary and 
speculations as to the future of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy are tedious in a novel. 
The incidental padding is, however, only by 
way of setting to the main incident, which is 
the American’s marriage to one of the 
daughters of the Emperor of Austria. Here 
we are on the proper ground of romance, 
and it is fitting that the American 
should make no further use of his millions 
and his power than to get the German 
Emperor to convince the Emperor of Austria 


that the American and the Archduchess 
must have their way. The marriage takes 
place, and Europe is for the present saved. 





Krum: a Study in Consciousness. By Ernest 
G. Henham. (Grant Richards.) 


Tus may be numbered among the novels 
that are good enough to be disappointing. 
The opening chapters, which describe the 
dishonest doings of two Canadian vagabonds 
in the prairie metropolis and their search 
for opals among the volcanic rocks beyond 
Quinze Lake, are powerfully written. 
These two interesting rascals, who physically 
are much alike, are very different specimens 
of the educated type of criminal. In Krum 
the voice of conscience is wholly dead ; in 
Munro it occasionally speaks. Mean, greedy, 
contemptuous, Krum, when he discovers the 
treasure in the desert, refuses to share it 
with his partner, who, mad with resentment 
and thirst, slays him. In the second part 
of the story, which is marked by strong 
imaginative power, the scene shifts to the 
mother country. Munro, in whom the spirit 
of regeneration becomes very active after 
the tragic incident in the desert, conceives 
the idea of returning to England as a 
reformed Krum, so that the father of that 
heartless young scoundrel may be comforted 
in his closing years by the thought that his 
son has abandoned his evil ways. This 
strange idea is very cleverly worked out, 
and the attachment that springs up between 
the pseudo-Krum and the real Krum’s 
sister adds a fine romantic interest to the 
story. Unfortunately Mr. Henham has 
marred an excellent novel by the unreality 
and extravagance of his closing chapters. 
It degenerates into a mixture of melodrama 
and mysticism, and the story becomes 
tediously complicated and discursive. Not- 
withstanding its defects, however, ‘Krum’ 
well deserves to be read. But being so 
good, it might so easily have been better. 





Olive Latham. 
mann.) 
Wuat—since we venture to class it with 
others—should be said of books like ‘ Olive 
Latham’? They show, perhaps, many 
strong and even original points of detail, 
but their refusal to emerge as organized 
wholes seems to throw them back into 
the limbo of the things that should be, 
but somehow are not, alive, the things that 
will not stand on their feet, so to speak. 
This is, we know, not the received opinion 
concerning work by this author. Her ‘ Jack 
Raymond,’ however, and ‘The Gadfly’ do 
not alter the conviction we have, rightly 
or wrongly, formed. This novel bears on 
the horrible old story of Russia’s mis- 
government, official criminality, and par- 
ticularly on the chartered suppression of 
the genius and even the lives of her 
children. The question seems not so much 
if the picture be true or unnecessarily 
unpleasant, but if the author has put new 
life and significance into the scenes where 
her revolutionaries and their persecutors 
figure. Knowledge of the movements 
towards a freer intellectual and political 
life there is, but this presentation of it in 
the concrete is crude, even perhaps a little 
brutal, and not to the present reviewer 


By E. L. Voynich. (Heine- 





truly powerful and soul-stirring. Readers 





of ‘Olive Latham’ may indeed sup—and 
that plentifully—on horrors, but—and here 
is the weakness—without being intensely 
horrified or moved to deepest pity and 
indignation. Nothing in the way of situation 
or circumstance that should affect readers to 
such emotions has been left out. Even 
restraint and the effect by suggestion 
rather than description are not to her 
unknown methods. But the unfortunate 
fact is that, in spite of its grim subject and 
the grimmer revelations it produces, this 
book has an air of being manufactured 
rather than inevitable. Surely the begin- 
ning and the end of it speak for themselves, 
One isolated phase must be called, in itself 
if not in the context, almost masterly. That 
is the analysis and presentment of the 
heroine’s mental condition when, after her 
prolonged vigil over her Russian lover, she 
returns to quiet English scenes haunted by 
her idées fixes. There she hovers long on 
the borderland between sanity and insanity, 
in a painful indifference to the realities 
that surround her. The pathological aspect 
of the case shows the author at her best— 
at least it suits her best. 





Daughters of Nijo. By Onoto Watanna. 
(New York, the Macmillan Company; 
London, Macmillan & Co.) 


‘‘ ORIGINALLY it had been a Yashiki of the 
Daimio of Mito.” A sentence of this kind, 
occurring in conjunction with many un- 
explained terms, would formerly have 
proved somewhat discouraging to the 
English novel-reader; but, thanks to 
popular plays, not to speak of the march of 
political events, Japanese is no longer an 
absolutely unknown tongue in this country. 
The picture of the Princess Sado-ko arrayed 
in a kimono, her suitor advancing in an 
opera hat and European evening dress, 
incidentally symbolizes the blending of 
Eastern and Western civilizations. But, 
taken on its own merits, this ‘‘ Romance 
of Japan” is an unpretending, delightful 
story of ‘the world well lost” for love. 
The two daughters of Prince Nijo—one an 
acknowledged princess, the other an obscure 
maiden—are skilfully contrasted, and the 
scene in which the sisters meet for the first 
time is well described. The minor 
characters are clearly indicated, and the 
deliciously quaint conversations bear the 
inimitable charm of the talk of wise 
children. Yet there is nothing childish in 
the strong human passion that makes its 
presence felt throughout the history of 
Sado-ko and her artist lover. The style is 
unaffected, fresh, and graphic; and the 
illustrations and decorations by Kiyokichi 
Sano will probably enhance the popularity 
of the book. 





Sally of Missouri. 
(Heinemann. ) 
THE mass of fiction that reaches us from 
America nowadays does not, so far, contain 
great works, but it includes a considerable 
number of clever books. This is one of 
them. It is not a book that will live ; it has 
no enduring sweetness about it; but it 1s 
clever, and vivid, and high-spirited. That 
is the best feature of the novels that are 
being poured into England from across the 
Atlantic every month—they have enthusiasm 


By R. E. Young. 
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and energy. ‘There is a zest of living in 
them. Blasé London may call them crude ; 
but on the path of zest and enthusiasm 
lies the true essence of story—story, which 
should be the central fibre of every novel, 
whether subtle lovers of analysis despise it 
or not. ‘Sally of Missouri’ is virile, pic- 
turesque, and full of hot feeling. Further, 
it is not at all badly written, exhibiting the 
great merits and the lesser demerits that 
accompany youthful enthusiasm and sin- 
cerity. 
The Antipodeans. By Mayne Lindsay. 
(Arnold. ) 
Tue contrast of the new world with the old 
is often sufficiently dramatic to invite the 
novelist on the look-out for a theme, and we 
have been long accustomed to recognizing 
the superiority of colonials returned to the 
land of their fathers—in fiction. Mayne 
Lindsay would have us follow her over the 
old ground. Gilbert Amyatt is one of the 
Amyatts of Bole, but he is also an Aus- 
tralian, and he does not like the idea of 
visiting the home of his forefathers, despite 
the fact that a good deal depends upon it. 
There is some reason for his reluctance, for 
his uncle is a natural, of an incredible lack 
of education, and his aunt is frankly a 
maniac with homicidal tendencies. It seems 
hard on the hero that he must introduce his 
young (Australian) wife into such awkward 
company. If it had been only an English 
wife, no doubt it would not have mattered. 
The reader may well be wearied by the 
author’s genuine and prevailing enthusiasm 
for things colonial, and will probably be 
tempted to protest in his heart that all Eng- 
lish people are not as the Amyatts of Bole ; 
but at least he will give credit to the 
author’s steadfast faith in her country and 
to the interest of the dénotiment. The tragedy 
of insanity is by no means new in fiction, 
but Mayne Lindsay handles it with adroit- 
ness, and manages to produce an effect. 
The Amyatt of Bole, however, is preter- 
naturally common, and dates back to the 
days of Squire Western. Indeed, there is 
nothing here in the way of characterization 
to count. The interest hangs on the anti- 
gg attempt to solve their knotty pro- 
lem. Eventually it is solved with a happy 
ending. Probably the best point in the 
tale is the crowded picture of an up-country 
household in Australia. 


Dr. Wynne’s Revenge. By William Westall. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Ir is a strange world which Mr. Westall 
introduces in his latest novel. Alfred Wynne, 
a country doctor, and Guy Daryl, an 
ambitious barrister, are both anxious to 
marry Benita Raven, a vivacious young 
lady with ‘dark, flashing eyes” and 
“rippling black hair,’ the worthy doctor 
because he adores her, the designing 
barrister because she is rich. Guy Dary), 
cunningly planning his rival’s ruin, in- 
veigles him into ‘doing a bill,” with the 
result that Dr. Wynne is arrested on a 
charge of forgery and fraud. Being inno- 
cent, he is, in strict accordance with the 
traditions of melodrama, found guilty, and 
a peculiarly biassed judge sentences him to 
five years’ penal servitude. He has the 
good fortune whilst in prison to gain the 





confidence of one of that large class of con- 
victs whose main function is to give to more 
deserving men a clue to untold wealth across 
the seas and then to die. Having served 
his sentence, he goes abroad to acquire the 
riches thus placed within his reach, his one 
object being to become powerful enough to 
revenge himself upon Guy Daryl, upon 
whose perjured testimony he was convicted. 
He discovers on his return to England that 
this heartless villain has risen to the proud 
position of Solicitor-General! How he sets 
about the task of taking his revenge, and 
how in the end his deep-laid plans are inter- 
fered with, all may learn who care to read 
a novel in which the limelight effects are 
particularly strong. On one thing at least 
Mr. Westall may be congratulated, and that 
is his moderation in making Guy Daryl the 
second law officer of the Crown. He might 
easily have made him Attorney-General. 





BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 


London Education. By Sidney Webb. 
(Longmans & Co.)—Mr. Sidney Webb realizes 
the magnitude of the problem presented by 
London education, is by no means appalled by 
its complexity, and has no doubt about the 
best means for its solution; he consequently 
presents in this small, well-printed volume 
the clearest and most illuminating account we 
have yet read of the existing educational 
needs of the metropolitan area, and of the 
improved condition of things for which in the 
near future we may hope, if he and other 
educational enthusiasts succeed in carrying 
out their schemes of reform and reorganiza- 
tion. We use the term ‘enthusiasts’’ with 
no sense of disparagement; and indeed we 
consider Mr. Webb’s enthusiasm within the 
limits of right and sober reason. There 
is, unfortunately, a ‘‘lion in the path,’’ and 
to this danger Mr. Webb devotes his last 
chapter: it is that inexplicable wrong-headed- 
ness which is a dominant feature of the 
‘* clash of religious controversy ’’; and it may 
be that in the twentieth century true edu- 
eators will in vain ‘‘call for a ‘ truce of 
God’ in the schools,’’ even although the call 
be made in the interests of the children, if not 
of religion itself. 

The great work laid on the educational 
authorities of London is the co-ordination, 
development, and, if necessary, reform and 
modernization of existing institutions of 
primary and secondary education, and the 
crowning of the whole edifice by the highest 
possible university and technological training. 
London University, with its thousands of 
undergraduates, drawn (with the exception of 
country students coming to study medicine or 
engineering) from homes within the metro- 
politan area, dominates and controls the whole 
system of education. 

With theactual primary schools provided for 
London children, their sufficiency and efficiency, 
Mr. Webb is not on the whole dissatisfied. 
The number of schools in which the cleverer 
children between thirteen and fourteen receive 
adequate instruction is increasing, and the 
use made of them is yearly greater. The 
reasonable and simple suggestion he makes for 
promoting their efficiency and extending their 
usefulness is that the Board of Education 
should give a larger block grant for scholars 
over thirteen who will remain in school in the 
seventh and ex-seventh standards. Even in 
secondary education—in which Matthew 
Arnold long ago pointed out the national 
weaknesses—London offers great advantages, 
but parents are slow in recognizing them and 
availing themselves of them for their children. 
‘‘Tn no city in the world is there such a wide 
range of choice for the parent, or such excel- 





lent variety.”” In many of the secondary 
schools, especially those of the ‘‘ first grade,’ 
clear, scientific systematization of curricula 
is still desirable, for the ‘‘ muddling up together 
of gymnasium and realschule, of lycée and école 
commerciale, cannot but be detrimental to 
both varieties.’’ 

Above all institutions for secondary educa- 
tion stands the London University—something 
wholly different in nature and scope from other 
places of highest education and culture in 
our country, and therefore in hostile rivalry 
with none of them. The picture Mr. Webb 
presents of this university as (he hopes) it 
soon will be is undeniably fascinating. The 
ten or twenty thousand undergraduates will 
be dispersed among forty or fifty teaching 
centres, distributed somewhere in the 2,830 
square miles inhabited by seven millions of 
population from which the students are 
drawn; for considerations of time and expense 
render concentration of classes impossible. 
At these scattered centres the ordinary 
teaching work of the University will be done. 
At the central headquarters of the University 
highly specialized teachers will conduct 
courses for post-graduate students; and the 
most distinguished professors will devote 
themselves mainly to research, comparatively 
little to routine teaching. On the work done 
at the centre of activity the tame and repu- 
tation of the University will depend. The 
faculties of the University will embrace all 
the older studies, and, in addition, engineer- 
ing, commerce, and others yet strange in 
English ears. 

‘*For five millions sterling—only half what 
has been given by a single benefactor toa single 
university in the United States—London’s 
University can be fairly launched.’”’ This 
financial obstacle should not be insuperable in 
a wealthy country; but, unfortunately, the 
majority of our population, no matter in what 
social stratum, is but superficially interested 
in education, and does not yet appreciate its 
value to the individual or to the nation. 

The chapters on Polytechnics and the 
Organization of the Library Service are well 
worth reading. Indeed, Mr. Webb’s handy 
volume is so interesting, so pleasantly written, 
so free from rancour — political, social, or 
theological—that any one who begins it is not 
likely to set it aside unfinished. 


Old-Time Schools and School-Books. By 
Clifton Johnson. (New York, the Macmillan 
Company.)—The old schools and old school- 
books described are mainly those of Massa- 
chusetts, although notes are given of quaint 
old school ways in other States of the Union; 
but, as the author says in his introductory 
note, Massachusetts has always been a pioneer 
in educational experiments. Perhaps the 
most interesting feature of the volume before 
us is the reproduction in facsimile of pages 
of old-world illustrated school-books, e.g., 
‘Orbis Pictus,’ published for Comenius in 
1658, a work that seems to have enjoyed 
greater and longer popularity than any of its 
more modern rivals. Noah Webster’s spelling- 
books and Jedidiah Morse’s school geogra- 
phies, dating from about 1783, are among 
the best-known and most widely used school- 
books of the olden time published in America, 
In the earlier colonial days school-books were 
rather rare, and most of them came from 
Europe. 

The school life brought before us by Mr. Clif- 
ton Johnson is hard and unattractive, and seems 
in too many instances to have been passed 
under the supervision of inefficient and un- 
sympathetic masters. School furniture was 
designed with no consideration for the 
comfort and convenience of children; but 
desks and seats like those shown in Mr. 
Johnson’s illustration have been in use in 
many English elementary schools within the 
last twenty years. Happily we have no recol- 
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lection in this country of whipping-posts, of 
which one, at any rate, was firmly fixed in 
a Massachusetts school erected so late as 
1793. Discipline was the worst part of the 
school system, both in the American colonies 
and in the mother country, and it is now 
difficult to realize how injudicious and cruel 
it was. Horace Greeley’s reminiscences of 
the old custom of ‘‘ barring out ’’ for a holiday 
are interesting; but this was a recognized 
way of enforcing a holiday in this country at 
the beginning of last century, at any rate 
north of the Humber, although we never 
heard of an English master determined and 
active enough to cover the top of his school 
chimney with a board, and so smoke his 
rebellious scholars into submission. 

The old school-books are to modern eyes 
quaintly humorous, and some of them con- 
tain unexpected lessons:—‘‘ Precepts con- 
cerning the Social Relations’’ (that is, 
advice to those about to marry) appear as a 
surprise in an elementary school-book for 
children. Sometimes the teaching is less 
utilitarian than we should have expected: 
one of the subjects treated in Pike’s once- 
famous ‘ Arithmetic’ is ‘‘ the proportions and 
tonnage of Noah’s Ark.’’ 

The binding of Mr. Johnson’s volume is the 
worst thing about it. The book is too heavy 
to be handy, and some sixteen pages are 
inserted twice, to the annoyance of the 
reader. 


L’ Ecole et la Vie. By Georges Leygues. 
(Paris, Calmann-Lévy.)—M. ie aia us 
a well-written historical review of the changes 
which, beginning after the Council of Trent, 
culminated in the existing state of educational 
matters in France under the Ministry over 
which M. Combes presides ; and his attention 
is mainly concentrated on secondary education, 
which, more than primary instruction, has 
been, and is, the arena of the contest between 
the forces of the Church and the university. 
The followers of Loyola represent the Church, 
and between them and the university the 
struggle has been wellnigh ceaseless, and even 
now the apparently beaten party has not, in 
all probability, struck its last blow. The 
Council of Trent delivered to the Order of 
Jesus the command “ Va et enseigne,’’ and 
from that moment the Order has made secon- 
dary instruction its special work, and the 
brilliant qualities displayed in the prosecu- 
tion of the idea of universal domination by 
means of education receive in no stinted 
measure the admiration of M. Leygues himself. 
He traces with reasonable impartiality the 
varying phases of the struggle whose din still 
resounds in our ears. The Jesuits have more 
than once been expelled from France, but 
they return to resume their work with patience 
that is never tired and pertinacity that is 
never relaxed: ‘‘ Leur force réside dans leur 
ténacité, qui a usé les hostilités les plus vives 
et lassé les plus longues patiences.’’ 

The most famous governments and states- 
men seem to have favoured the freer 
schools that flourished under the shelter of 
the University. Even Richelieu looked 
askance at the claims of the Church, and 
advocated the laicization of instruction, which 
he would have made a monopoly of the State. 
But he also foresaw an inconvenience that has 
during the last decade or two forced itself 
upon the attention of French educators — 
namely, the detriment to the State of the 
ever-increasing multitude of déclassés whom 
education above their real capacities or needs 
or status has lured from laborious occupations 
—e.g., callings profitable to the country at 
large—to the office and the desk, where they 
swell the great army of the discontented. The 
Cardinal drew the conclusion that for this 
reason colleges for the teaching of the 
humanities should not be multiplied beyond 
measure. 





In the eminently anti-clerical period of the 
Great Revolution men had not time to 
organize systems of education and to equip 
schools. But the wise Napoleon exbibited 
personal interest in the organization of the 
University which was to preside over educa- 
tion of all grades. The University was 
to counterbalance the military and ecclesi- 
astical hierarchies, and was to be a safe- 
guard against the return of the monks. 
It was, moreover, to be a corporation, “‘ parce- 
qu’une corporation ne meurt pas.’’ Disci- 
pline throughout the University was made 
sternly military, and schemes of education 
both in secondary schools and university 
classes were rigidly fixed. The emperor 
entrusted education to a lay corporation, of 
which he himself was head. He would allow 
no priest to meddle with public education, and 
the exclusion from the country of the congré- 
gations was inflexibly maintained. The return 
of the Bourbons was fellowed by violent reac- 
tion in educational politics. The final out- 
come of the reaction was the law elaborated 
and passed in 1850 under the direction of 
M. de Falloux, Minister of Instruction. This 
law readmitted into the work of education the 
religious congregations, the Jesuits being 
expressly named, and was the beginning of 
an era of persecution for the University—at 
any rate in the opinion of M. Leygues. The 
steps by which the partisans of the University 
regained, and more than regained, their old 
position are carefully and sympathetically 
described ; and further we read how the con- 
trol of the University was decentralized, and 
how, finally, the provincial faculties acquired 
complete administrative, financial, and scien- 
tific liberty in 1896. This is the date of the 
constitution of the French universities as we 
find them to-day. Since 1896 the history of 
secondary and university education is a story 
of internal reorganization and reform, involv- 
ing the remodelling of the courses of second- 
ary schools, and of changes by which the 
schools themselves are brought into closer 
relationship with the needs of particular 
classes and distinct areas. 

French authorities have not, it is evi- 
dent, entirely settled the important ques- 
tion of the training—the highest professional 
training—of teachers. This problem is not 
yet solved in any country, and it presents in 
each civilized nation, whether of the Old or 
New World, special characteristic difficulties. 
It is now under consideration in nearly all 
countries; and M. Leygues is hardly just to 
his British neighbours in the statement that 
in England there is not a beginning of any 
kind of professional pedagogic preparation— 
not even for primary instruction. France, we 
are told, possesses in L’Ecole Normale the 
most famous institution designed to give pro- 
fessional training to teachers in secondary 
schools. This noted institution has lost much 
of its professional character, and M. Leygues 
strongly and convincingly urges that it should 
become again ‘“‘un véritable institut péda- 
gogique.’’ The third and last part of the work 
contains speeches on education delivered in 
the Senate and the Chamber by M. Leygues 
while in office, and proposals of reform, &c., 
submitted by him to the Government. 





SHORT STORIES. 

Bianca’s Caprice. By Morley Roberts. 
(White & Co.) — This talented author 
belongs to the school of muscular fiction; 
that is, he is part and parcel of that seminary 
which owns Mr. Kipling as its master, and 
which is threatening the integrity of the 
English language. Not that Mr. Roberts 


cannot write good English. He has shown 
more than once that he can; but it is easier to 
drift into the armchair style of narrative, 
with slang and outlandish words and all the 
equipment of the pioneer, as thus :— 





“Yet when Todd cleared, and especially when he 
lighted out for home on a Saturday, Sisson’s burned 
and blazed, and yelled, and bulged, and went on a 
tearing jamboree, and painted itself as red as the 
ladies did their cheeks in the houses with red blindg, 
Law might grow, but order went rip, like a rotten 
topsail in a squall.” 

This, which represents the author, not 
one of his characters, has a_ certain 
picturesqueness, but it is scarcely English, 
Mr. Roberts wants to ‘‘ get there,” 
and chooses the shortest cut, and if 
we disapprove, as we may well do, we 
may not deny his vigour. He knows life in 
odd corners, and he paints it in his own 
colours, and the result is vivid. One may 
deplore the means, but one cannot help being 
interested. But Mr. Roberts has another side 
to him, which is analytical, and these short 
stories represent him also in that mood. The 
story which gives its name to the collection 
strikes us as a somewhat lengthy quip; but it 
has its point, apart from the swaggering 
carelessness of its construction. ‘The Transit 
of Venus’ is a triviality unworthy of repro- 
duction in permanent form. The best of the 
book is contained in those tales which concern 
sundry portions of the empire — Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and elsewhere. In 
these, besides the criticism we have already 
made, we must object to a tendency on the 
author’s: part to become cryptic, to presume 
too much upon his readers’ knowledge. 


The Faith of Men. By Jack London, 
(Heinemann.)—This is a volume of eight 
short stories by the author of ‘The Call of 
the Wild,’ that strong study of animal and 
human life in the Klondyke. The author isa 
very clever young man, and he knows it. 
Perhaps he is a little too conscious of the 
fact; but it is a fact none the less. Further, 
this book shows an advance in workmanship 
upon ‘ The Call of the Wild,’ and a greater 
and very notable advance upon his first work. 
On p. 30 there is a glaring example of such 
badly managed talk as, ‘‘And there be 
Tukeliketa, daughter of a big hunter and a 
wealthy man. A likely girl. Indeed, a very 
nice girl.’’ This is bad Kiplingese, and there 
is a good deal of it. But there is also much 
that is better. There is a brutality about 
some of these stories which, one supposes, 
marks the youth of the writer. In the story 
called ‘The One Thousand Dozen’ there was 
really no need to hang the principal character. 
He may have hanged in life, but Stevenson 
would have sent him home, with well-lined 
pockets, after all. No artistic canon demanded 
the hanging; and one ventures to think that 
if Mr. London writes a similar story ten years 
hence, the end will be different. But there is 
no denying the strength of these stories. They 
are good, and they are well told. The author 
of them may go far, if he schools his talent as 
it deserves. 








RECENT VERSE. 

Gathered Poems. By Ernest Myers. (Mac- 
millan.) — Those familiar with the scarce 
volume of 1877, who have recognized in Mr. 
Ernest Myers a true poet, will find in the pre- 
sent amplified one additional grounds for the 
faith which was in them. The translator of 
Homer and Pindar, the loving student of 
Theocritus and Virgil, might perhaps be 
expected, given any poetic aptitude at all, to 
catch some faint echoes of their voices; but 
Mr. Myers does far more than this. The 
exquisite ‘Boy and the Dolphin’ reveals him 
as Greek both in reflection and in essence. 
The blank verse, moreover, of ‘The Judgment 
of Prometheus’ has all the calm dignity of 
‘Balder Dead,’ and such pieces as ‘ Rhodes’ 
and ‘ Lugano,’ with their limpid flow of thought 
and language, bear comparison with the best 
of Matthew Arnold’s in the same kind. But 
Mr. Myers is not only a Greek of the Greeks. 
Nothing more characteristically modern in 
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note can well be conceived than the poem 
called ‘Sweet Water and Salt,’ or that which 
prings the collection to a fitting end. In the 
former of these the artifice by which the whole 
point of each stanza is conveyed in a contrast 
between two epithets in the last line is 
worthy of note, as in the latter is the subtlety 
of the suppression of the conclusions implied 
in the analogy between Night and Death. 
The least successful sections to our thinking 
are ‘ Love’s Common Kingdom’ andthe patriotic 
pieces, though the ode on Gordon forms an 
exception. 

The Tomb of Burns. By W. Watson. 
‘Flowers of Parnassus Series.’’ (Lane.)—It 
was a happy thought to add to this pretty 
little series of reprints of famous poems, which 
already contains ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,’ the 
same author’s eloquent appreciation of Burns, 
originally published, we believe, in 1895, in a 
volume called ‘ The Father of the Forest.’ As 
a poet-critic of poets, Mr. William Watson 
stands unrivalled at the present day; and if 
not a ‘‘famous poem,’’ nor ever likely to 
become one, ‘ The Tomb of Burns’ is a sane 
and sympathetic study of a subject about 
which much has been written that is either 
one or the other, but little that is both—a 
study embellished with all Mr. Watson’s 
‘“‘cunning of the jewelled line and carven 
phrase,’’ to quote from his opening stanza. It 
is not a little curious to reflect that he is here 
reviving that eighteenth-century tradition of 
critico-rhetorical poetry which held the field 
when Burns was born, and so numbers himself 
with that ‘‘ ghostly troop’’ which, he tells us, 
‘in pale amaze melted beneath the living 
gaze ’’ of the new-comer. 


The Face of the Night. By Ford M. Hueffer. 
{Macqueen.)—The piece which Mr. Hueffer 
has placed at the beginning of his new volume 
of ‘Poems for Pictures’ is certainly unequal 
to the place of honour. To take only the 
larger poems, both ‘The Mother’ and ‘ Persé- 
vérance d’Amour’ have far greater value. 
The former, a prophecy of the ultimate 
obliteration of London by ‘‘ the little blades 
of grass’’ and ‘‘the little grains of sand and 
of dust,’’ is conspicuously original and imagi- 
native. The little play, too, is well-nigh 
faultless, penetrated as it is with the spirit of 
the Middle Ages, and producing by its compact 
and regular verse an impression of harmonious 
strength elsewhere for the most part absent. 
Something of the atmosphere and artifice of 
M. Maeterlinck is borrowed with very happy 
effect. We should like to see this little drama 
staged. There are at least half a dozen lyrics 
so direct in appeal, so true in their insight, 
that only a certain looseness of construction 
and occasional lapses in expression forbid 
them to be accounted all gold. The lines on 
Queen Victoria are poetry and not mere 
rhetoric ; ‘ Wife to Husband’ is so absolutely 
natural and inevitable that one can only 
wonder it was never written before. The 
poems in dialect are all excellent, ‘Thanks 
while Unharnessing’ recalling Theocritus by 
its tender cheerfulness of feeling and imagi- 
native realism. 


Alphonse Lemerre, of Paris, publishes 
Dicté par l’ Amour, a volume of poems, chiefly 
sonnets, by M. Georges-Eugéne Bertin. The 
ideas are few and far from novel, but the 
execution is in places singularly pretty, and a 
series of sonnets beginning with ‘Les Papil- 
lons’ strikes us as almost perfect in ex- 
pression, though trivial in design. 








TWO ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. Edited 
by Charles Sayle. Vol. I. ‘The English 
Library.’’ (Grant Richards.)—It is strange 
that Sir Thomas Browne should have waited 
so long for a new edition of his collected 
works. Selected writings of his have been 





pretty common in the market during late 
years; but a complete edition has been to 
seek. We welcome, therefore, this first 
volume of a new edition, very tasteful in 
format. The endeavour of the editor, accord- 
ing to his preface, is to arrive at a more 
satisfactory text, and to present Browne’s 
writings as they were given to the public at 
the time of his death, so far as seems advisable. 
Thus the text of the ‘ Religio Medici’ follows 
especially the text of 1682. The ‘ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica,’ however, is revised from the 
sixth edition of ten years earlier. Mr. Sayle 
confesses that, in reprinting the annotations 
on the ‘ Religio Medici’ (which always accom- 
panied the seventeenth-century text), he has 
corrected only some of the quotations ; for the 
plain reason that to verify them all would 
have been a labour of years, which he could 
not afford. In these days, when books must 
be run out to catch the market, when slow 
and searching completion is almost unknown, 
when (above all) those most capable of patient 
thoroughness seldom are in a position to 
undertake it, the excuse may well hold good. 
With this proclaimed defect (which few pro- 
bably would have discovered had Mr. Sayle 
not acknowledged it) the first volume is well 
edited, with excellent print and paper—a very 
attractive edition. 

It is fit that Sir Thomas Browne should at 
last have found a devoted editor. In the rich 
history of English prose there is no greater 
or more significant name. Yet he is generally 
treated and regarded as a kind of literary 
bon-bon, without importance save to the 
epicure of letters. But Johnson, admittedly, 
was largely influenced by Browne; and John- 
son is the founder of modern prose. It is 
searcely realized how much Johnson based 
himself on Browne; how much his style was a 
stereotyping of Browne’s. In so far as John- 
son (and the prose he bequeathed to us) was 
excellent, his excellence was derived from 
Browne. In so far as Johnson was vicious, 
the viciousness was his own. It is supposed 
and asserted that Johnson derived from 
Browne his excessive fondness for Latinity. 
The implication is that Browne spoiled John- 
son; that if Johnson’s Latinity was excessive, 
Browne’s Latinity was still more excessive, 
that Johnson, in fact, was partially infected by 
Browne’s vices of style—his extreme Latinity, 
his extreme use of balance. We venture to 
say, on the contrary, that Johnson exaggerated 
Browne’s features of style. He exaggerated 
the use of Latinisms. Johnsonian Latinisms 
have a more modern air than Browne’s, and 
therefore arrest the attention less, simply 
because the most of them (thanks to Johnson’s 
vast influence) have passed into modern use, 
whereas a large number of Browne’s have not. 
But as regards the proportion of Latinisms, 
Johnson exceeds—and greatly exceeds — 
Browne. The excessiveness of Browne’s 
Latinity has been much exaggerated. It is 
in his scientific or semi-scientific writings 
(such as the ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ 
included in this volume) that his Latin- 
isms bulk proportionately largest. But 
in the purely literary parts of his work 
(as in the greater portion of the ‘ Religio 
Medici,’ or the last chapter of the ‘ Hydrio- 
taphia’) the proportion of Latin-derived words 
is not by any means so large as in most 
modern writing. It is nothing like so large 
as in the common newspaper leader. In 
reality, if you consider that the composition 
of the language was unsettled in his day, and 
still open to experiment, his best and purely 
literary style displays an admirable balance 
between the two elements of the language. 
His purpose and subject-matter demanded 
a dignified style, and therefore a certain 
leaning towards the Latin element. But, with 
due allowance for this, he shows an excellent 
ability to handle the rank and file of the 
tongue, and knows well the value of a sound 





Saxon backbone. We can only wish that most 
modern writers had a tithe of his command 
over the strong, homespun vernacular. But 
because his prominent characteristic is 
sonorous majesty, his mastery of Saxon, like 
Milton’s, is ignored. 

So is it, also, with his use of balanced 
structure. This feature, likewise, was im- 
mensely exaggerated by Johnson. Most 
assuredly there is nothing in Browne of John- 
son’s excessive and incessant balanced rhythm. 
On the contrary, this artifice of style is by 
Browne most skilfully and judiciously modified 
from the extreme of its introducer, Lyly. It 
would be hard to produce a happier example 
of its mixed and carefully relieved employ- 
ment. Without denying that he now and 
again has faults of over-Latinization, it may 
be affirmed that Browne’s is on the whole a 
magnificent style, with as few vices as could 
be looked for in a stage of English still experi- 
mental. Through Johnson he has, as we have 
said, largely affected modern prose. But we 
dare to say that it would have been well if 
Browne's, not Johnson’s, had been the para- 
mount influence on that modern prose. For 
that matter, the seventeenth century could 
have shown models fitter than either to set 
the pedestrian, workaday pattern of prose in 
the present time. 

Browne and Jeremy Taylor are in their 
diverse fashions the supreme English rhetori- 
cians. Their style must be judged from that 
standpoint. They are to more homely writers, 
such as Ben Jonson, Dryden, Swift, or 
Addison, what fireworks are to the hearth- 
fire. Splendid display, rhetoric shot with 
eloquence and slightly tinged with poetry, are 
the aim of their art, the core of their nature. 
But Taylor’s is (if we may so phrase it) 
oratorical rhetoric; it is more largely infused 
with eloquence, appeals more to the passions, 
or, at least, the feelings; it has no basis of 
thought. Hence it is rapid, fiery, crowded, 
tumultuous, luxuriant. Browne’s is medita- 
tive, recluse rhetoric, essentially based on 
tranquil thought, appealing to no feelings but 
those excited by imagination, fancy, and 
solemn consideration. It is majestic, placid, 
contemplative, organ-like in movement, Yet 
the term ‘‘organ-like’’ befits only the more 
raised passages, which of necessity are but 
occasional. His ordinary style is terse, 
sententious, with a certain aphoristic quality. 
Like so many seventeenth-century writers all 
over Europe, he based himself on the Latin 
rhetoricians, especially the younger Seneca 
and Lucan. No Latin poet is so often quoted 
by him as Lucan. Thence he derived the 
excellent compactness and pregnancy of his 
sentence - structure. Sentence follows sen- 
tence, grave, close-knit, firmly poised in style, 
pithy and memorable in substance. When he 
is occupied with mere erudition, this degene- 
rates into dryness and pedantry; then his 
Latin neologisms are most in evidence. Yet 
even at such times you never know when the 
unique and solitary fancy of the man will 
startle you by a sudden flash. That fancy of 
Browne’s is inexhaustible. From the most 
unpromising material he will educe ideas the 
finest and quaintest, When he has matter 
really to his liking, you have a constant train 
of grave and unforeseeable reflections, which 
hold you hypnotized. 

But the summit of Browne is when his con- 
templative mind takes peaceful fire. Then 
the close, aphoristic sentences swell into the 
stateliest and fullest rhythm, moving in calm 
procession to its close; the ideas ascend into 
a pomp of spacious and majestic fantasy. These 
moments are unsurpassed in English prose, 
and only by the greatest are they equalled. 
They are rare only because all supreme exalta- 
tion is rare. But Browne at something less 
than his highest is still great, is still unique. 
This edition should add to the select number 
of his devout worshippers. 
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Paradisi in Sole Paradisus Terrestris. By 
John Parkinson. Faithfully reprinted from 
the Edition of 1629, (Methuen & Co,)— 
Messrs. Methuen are evidently lovers of old 
books, for they are giving us many repro- 
ductions of the comely folios which embodied 
for our ancestors the delights of large print 
and luxurious margins. This present volume, 
Parkinson’s punning Paradise of flowers, is 
sure of a warm welcome wherever it goes. 
The facsimile is printed with admirable clear- 
ness on good paper, with the quaint full-page 
illustrations of the original, and forms, with 
its sober and tasteful grey boards, a stately 
volume of much the same size as the recent 
reproduction of the First Folio of Shakspeare ; 
indeed, its fifteen inches of height demand 
something beyond the ordinary shelf. Readers 
can now have in all essentials what has become 
a rare book, for only last month a copy of 
the ‘ Paradisus’ of 1629 was sold for 201. by 
Messrs. Sotheby. The recent revival of 
interest in, and, we hope, knowledge of, a 
wider circle of garden flowers than our prim 
grandfathers cared to cultivate, lends a new 
interest to this book, which is full of 
references to the interest of gentlefolk in 
herbs and flowers. Everywhere Parkinson’s 
zeal for his garden favourites lends grace and 
zest to his diction, while he finds some wild 
flowers too beautiful to be passed by without a 
word of praise. There were herbalists before 
him, of course, but, as he says in his intro- 
duction, 

“none of them have particularly severed those that 
are beautifull flower plants, fit to store a garden of 
delight and pleasure, from the wilde and unfit: but 
have enterlaced many, one among another, whereby 
many that have desired to have faire flowers, have 
not known either what to choose, or what to desire.” 


It is a most laudable aim, and Parkinson 
takes a broad, practical view of his subject, 
giving as full descriptions as possible with his 
pictures, old names, such as ‘‘ The Son before 
the Father’’ for the meadow saffron, and 
various selected uses of his flowers and 
vegetables. His quaint English is abundantly 
displayed in the account of the medicinal 
virtues, and, we may add, the fashionable uses, 
of plants, for the geranium petal, which is the 
rouge of a rustic Chloe of to-day, finds its 
parallel in the leaves of the Cortusa, which 
** set an orient red Colour on the cheeke of a 
woman.’’ With characteristic caution Parkin- 
son adds that this is not his own recipe, 
but ‘* Cortusus his observation.’? However, 
his age allowed of a charming certitude as to 
tradition which we have lost. So we find 
references to ‘ Mithridates Counterpoison ’ 
and ‘Homer’s Moly,’ the latter of which 
is associated in our mind with tedious 
disputes of modern commentators as to its 
identity. 

The botanist will note that many learned 
names have changed since Parkinson’s day; 
indeed, have been altered more than once since 
then. The ‘‘ chiefest flowers of account ’”’ in 
the seventeenth century were not roses, but 
‘* gilliflowers,’’ that is, carnations, the word 
being, indeed, etymologically Caryophyllum, 
and so strictly accurate, though to-day it is 
confined to what Parkinson calls the ‘‘ wall 
gilliflower,’’ and modern botanists Cheiran- 
thus cheiri. Annotators of Shakspeare’s 
flora have asked why Ophelia speaks of 
columbines ; here we find their classical 
name given as Pothos and Desiderium, which 
is simple and poignant enough as an associa- 
tion. Well into the last century, if not later, 
family herbals served to dose villagers, 
Offering electuaries, juleps, draughts, &e., 
and we should not be surprised if there was a 
revival of the use of such popular recipes in 
this age, remarkable for its return to folk-lore 
and what an anthropologist might call magic. 
Of course, some of the virtues here paraded 
are as strongas ever and frequently operative. 
The narcotic power of the Datura, thorn- 





apple, for instance, is still recognized. 
Parkinson suggests that it should be used as 
an anzesthetic when a man’s leg or arm is cut 
off, but he transfers its present recognized 
use in cases of asthma to his next plant, 
Tabacco, of which he adds :— 

“Tt hath in Christendome received divers otheT 
names as Nicotiana, of one Nicot a French man, who 
seeing it in Portugall, sent it to the French Queene, 
from which it received the name of JZerba Regina. 
Lobell calieth it Sancta herba and Sanasancta 
Indorum,” 

Parkinson does not approve of it altogether, 
because it is used in excess; but the world 
since his day has spoken of it as a 

Plant divine, of rarest virtue. 
We had noted many other things for quota- 
tion, as that leeks ‘‘ baked under hot embers 
is a remedy against a surfeit of mushromes,’’ 
and that some used the seed of Dill ‘‘ to stay 
the Hickocke,’’ a remedy to which we prefer 
those suggested to Aristophanes in Plato’s 
‘Symposium’ some 2,000 years earlier; but we 
have said enough to give our readers some 
idea of the varied delights of this fascinating 
volume. We may add that it is in three parts, 
including vegetables and fruit-trees as well as 
garden flowers, and that its practical author 
is superior to many writers of this enlightened 
age in an essential point: he gives us three 
indexes. With which commendation we will 
leave him to entertain, in his own phrase, 
‘*many gentlewomen and others.”’ 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. Davitt’sbook The Fall of Feudalism in 
Ireland isessential toall students of Irish history 
andofmodern British Parliamentary politics. It 
does not upset the statements or conclusions 
of Mr. Morley in his ‘ Life of Gladstone’; it 
does contradict several statements in Mr. 
Barry O’Brien’s ‘ Life of Parnell.’ The most 
striking feature of the volume before us—which 
is published by Harper & Brothers—is the 
attack by Mr. Davitt on Parnell’s policy in 
accepting the Kilmainham Treaty, which he 
considers to have been a surrender of the 
positions won by the Land League agitation 
and the adoption of the position of ‘‘ an oppor- 
tunist statesman.’’ Mr. Davitt attaches 
importance to the work in connexion with 
the Land League of Parnell’s sister, and 
implies, in words taken from a statement by 
Parnell, that Miss Parnell took the same view 
of the Kilmainham Treaty as Mr. Davitt. 

Mr. Davitt was, of course, aware during 
his political career of the physical - force 
developments of the more extreme side of the 
Irish movement; and while he admits that 
there were real dynamite and murder plots, 
he attributes to the Jenkinson régime, in con- 
nexion with Lord Spencer, Sir William Har- 
court, Dublin Castle, and Scotland Yard, the 
invention of sham plots, and describes the 
steps which he took to get to ‘‘the bottom of 
the whole dynamite business,’’ with the view 
of exposing the organization which he sus- 
pected. His view is that a police spy was 
‘* the originator of the dynamite policy.’’ 

There is a tendency to exaggeration in 
some parts of the narrative. Mr. Butt’s 
powers as a leader are, for example, over- 
drawn, as is the cruelty of the treatment 
which he received from the younger men. 
But, after all, Mr. O’Connor Power and the 
others acted under the direction of Mr. 
Parnell ; and Mr. Davitt ultimately gives 
away his case by admitting that ‘‘ the father 
of Home Rule was too old to lead his offspring 
in the field of more vigorous action.’”’ In a 
different part of the book he suggests what 
he must, we think, feel to be incredible— 
namely, that Lord Spencer knew, or ought 
to have known, that he hanged the wrong man 
in the Maamtrasna case. 

“Myles Joyce was undoubtedly innocent, but so 
eager was the Castle to obtain legal vengeance for 





the abominable double murders of the Huddys ang 
the Joyces that this ‘judicial murder, as Uniteg 
Ireland rightly termed it, was carried out despite 
every effort that could be made to induce Lord 
Spencer to grant a reprieve.” 

The matter is one of great historic interest, ag 
we have frequently pointed out, because it 
formed the basis of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
offer to the Irish party which produced the 
coalition against Gladstone, and ultimately 
brought over to the Home Rule side the 
principal adviser of the Dublin Castle policy, 
It is a curious fact that those who are here 
described as being the chief supporters of 
coercion were afterwards the strongest 
advocates of Home Rule, and the Attorney. 
General who prosecuted the Land League is 
also now represented by his able and dis- 
tinguished son, Mr. Hugh Law, M.P., in the 
ranks of the Nationalist party. We note the 
use in three passages of the term National 
Councils as descriptive of the first Home Rule 
Bill in the old sense of Home Rule. As we 
have pointed out on several previous occasions, 
there is no authority of the time for the s, 
which was a subsequent insertion, and the im- 
portance of the matter is that the new and 
incorrect form of the phrase is made a ground 
for the suggestion that Provincial Councils 
were meant, whereas the body contemplated 
was a single elective board for all Ireland. 


The Still-Hunter, by Theodore 8S. Van Dyke 
(New York, the Macmillan Company), is, we 
are told in the preface, 

“written from experience acquired in }. unting deer 
made extremely wild from continuous still-hunting 
by Indians, wolves, and a few white hunters who 
paid no more attention to the law.” 

No careful reader with any experience of the 
kind of work will question the fact, though 
less practised hands, specially if they have 
been favoured by fortune, may find the 
repeated insistence on the never-ceasing need 
of caution wearisome and somewhat super- 
fluous. It is notso, however ; careful attention 
tothe warnings given will save beginners from 
many failures and much consequent disappoint- 
ment. But even with every care, and with 
all possible advantages in favour of the man, 
“many a deer will,in the very climax of triumphant 
assurance, slip through his fingers like the thread of 
a beautiful dream.” 

To reduce this occurrence to a minimum the 
author invites attention to many details. 
Examination of the ground and interpreting 
correctly the evidence it offers; attention to 
the wind and sun as they affect the senses of 
man and beast; tracking, and the cardinal 
virtue of patience: these and other subordinate 
principles are set forth with much clearness, 
oceasionally illustrated by anecdote, and 
fairly justify the hope that their treatment 
may be exhaustive without being exhausting. 
But satisfactory results cannot be got by 
stalking alone; good shooting also is required, 
and that implies the possession of a trust- 
worthy rifle with suitable charge and bullet. 
Mr. Van Dyke has much to say on these 
matters. He considers that 

“bad shooting is as much due to downright, solid 
ignorance of the rifle, the principles of projectiles, 
and the use of the rifle in the field as distinguished 
from its use at the target, as to nervousness, excite- 
ment, want of practice, and all other causes put 
together.” 

Consequently he enters into considerable 
detail, most of which is sound, but some is, at 
any rate, open to question. Into these matters 
it is undesirable just now to examine; the 
essentials for a rifle are low trajectory and great 
initial velocity ; for a bullet, that it may inflict 
a sufficient wound to stop, if not to kill. 
There is great diversity of opinion as to the 
models of weapons or bullets which best fulfil 
these requirements ; and, though all that the 
author puts forward is worthy of respectful 
attention, it may easily be that he has not 
arrived at a clear conception of the idea, 
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weapon, or of the nearest approach to it 
which has yet been made. 

The illustrations by Carl Rungius are good, 
though of unequal merit, and scarcely up to 
the standard reached in ‘The Deer Family,’ 
a volume of the ‘‘ American Sportsman’s 
Library ’’; those by the author are intended 
rather for diagrams than pictures, but their 
jandscape is often by no means without merit, 
whilst his purpose is served. 


The High History of the Holy Graal. Trans- 
lated from the old French by Sebastian Evans, 
with Decorative Drawings by Jessie M. King. 
{Dent.)—We are glad to have a reissue of this 
excellent translation in a more legible type 
and a form better adapted to the library, 
though we do not like the drawings. But we 
regret to find that Dr. Evans reprints his 
‘Epilogue’ of 1898 without any attempt to 
show how ‘‘ the original story of Sir Perceval 
and the Holy Graal, whole and incorrupt as it 
left the hands of its first author not long 
before 1220,’’ could be written in another 
form by a man who died in 1190, and in still 
another about 1205 (see A then., June 11th, 1898, 
p. 790). A contradiction like this being put 
pefore him, as it was, it was his plain duty to 
justify or alter his assertion, or in the alter- 
native lose all right to be considered seriously. 
It is interesting to note that the author of 
this romance, for which we accept approxi- 
mately Dr. Evans’s date, knew of a form of 
the Lancelot story free from the Galahad 
excrescence, and not yet imbedded in the 
great Graal cycle. Some examination of this 
point and of the general relations of the work 
with its contemporaries would have been a 
useful service. 


Boru the form and substance of The Letters 
which never Reached Him (Nash) naturally con- 
vey the impression that we have here one more 
book for which Mr. Laurence Housman is 
indirectly responsible. In Germany, however, 
it is, we understand, generally believed that 
they are, to some extent at least, a record of 
personal experience ; yet the elaborate analysis 
of the writer’s sensations is certainly less 
suggestive of real suffering than of that careful 
and artistic cultivation of unhappiness which, 
as a literary fashion, is now, perhaps, in 
England a little on the wane. Ostensibly the 
letters, dated from various parts of the world, 
are written by the wife of a hopeless lunatic, 
a lady of unimpeachable morality, but lacking 
the charm and sweetness of the ‘‘ English- 
woman,’’ and they are addressed to an Oriental 
explorer who perishes in the Peking massacre, 
and hence neither receives nor answers them. 
The style is vivid and powerful, and the 
remarks upon the conditions of life in various 
countries are often interesting, although they 
cannot be said to add much to our knowledge 
of those countries, being chiefly restricted to 
such safe commonplaces as the abject poverty 
of the Chinese, the social power of American 
Women, and the unparalleled rapacity of 
modern politicians. The best part of the 
book is the description of the agonized 
Waiting for news from Peking during the 
terrible summer of 1900, an effective and 
forcible piece of writing. The translator’s 
Work has been on the whole well done, but 
the influence of the German original appears 
With rather distressing frequency in un- 
English inversions and strange compound 
adjectives. 


Birds of a Feather. By E. E. Kellett. 
(Arrowsmith,) — ‘‘Hoppy’’ and ‘ Sloppy,” 

own to their common enemies the masters 
as Hopkins and Montague, are two distinctly 
diverting specimens of ingenuous youth. The 
former in his own way is a veritable Sherlock 
Holmes, while his friend, who records in after 
years these episodes of their school life, plays 
the part of Dr. Watson very efficiently. To 
Complete the parallel, this irresistible couple 





find their match in a woman, to wit, the new 
sick-matron, who, easily diagnosing the true 
nature of a malady contracted by ‘‘ Hoppy’’ 
with alarming rapidity one morning after an 
unusually hearty breakfast, works by starva- 
tion and isolation a complete cure in four-and- 
twenty hours. Mr. Kellett has, perhaps, 
given us too much of a good thing. Thus the 
episode which he calls ‘ Male-suada Fames’ 
comes near being a duplicate of the one 
entitled ‘A Fool in his Folly,’ while the 
adventure with the farmer whose apples are 
attacked is rather vieux jeu. 


A History of the Middle Ages, by J. Munro 
(New York, Appleton & Co.), is notable for 
its illustrations. They are admirable. For 
the rest the book seems to us to do as much 
as could be expected in so small a space. It 
is not, however, really a history of the Middle 
Ages, since it only begins with Charles the 
Great, nor does it cover the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; but, so far as it goes, it is clear and 
well informed. There are good lists of books 
at the end of the chapters—not too long, as 
befits a work of thiskind. It may serve as a 
good introduction to the subject, and is not 
overloaded with details. 


WHEN people write perfect books there is 
no room for the critic, and M. André Sieg- 
fried, in his La Démocratie en Nouvelle-Zélande 
(Paris, Armand Colin), has achieved a triumph 
in the impeccable nature of his modest and 
accurate account of Maoriland as it is, 
scenery excluded. There is but one hole 
that we can pick, and with regard to nearly 
the whole book we can only send to it those 
readers who want an outside and impartial 
account of the matters on which Mr. W. P. 
Reeves has already written sowell. M. André 
Siegfried several times describes the colonial 
developments of that weakness of the English- 
speaking peoples which is specially dealt with 
by Thackeray in the ‘Book of Snobs.’ He, 
however, goes too far when he insists that even 
the trade-unionists and working-class demo- 
cracy of New Zealand and of the Common- 
wealth have a positive affection for the 
trappings of monarchy and for titles. He 
does not set off against the facts he gives the 
undoubted hostility of the South-Sea elec- 
torates to the acceptance of knighthood 
by their active politicians. M. Siegfried 
does not appear to be aware that one 
of the difficulties about bringing home the 
colonial Prime Ministers for the Jubilees 
and Colonial Conferences was that several of 
them insisted on making a condition that 
they should not be knighted. The refusal 
of knighthood by Mr. Seddon is noted by 
him as exceptional :— 

“ There are some men who resist...... They are few, 
and are becoming fewer every day. In 1897, and 
again in 1902, Mr. Seddon was offered the title of 
‘Sir,’ and thought that he ought to refuse it. His 
refusal was generally approved as natural by 
European democrats.” 


The fact that nothing could induce men like 
Mr. Deakin and the other leading politicians 
of the Commonwealth to accept knighthood 
seems to have escaped our author’s attention, 
as does the virtual exclusion from public life 
of one or two democratic leaders who have not 
followed the Australian fashion. The whole 
side of colonial life represented by the extra- 
ordinary popularity of the Bulletin is ignored 
by M. Siegfried, who, however, knows Australia 
too well to be wholly unacquainted with it. 
The colonies change so fast that M. Siegfried’s 
book is already behind the times in one 
particular. Since his pages on Colonial Pre- 
ference were penned, Mr. Seddon’s admirers 
in this country have become aware of the 
fact that he now asserts that the adoption 
by the Government of Chinese labour in 
South Africa has killed Preference in New 
Zealand. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Inge (W. R.), Faith and Knowledge, Sermons, 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Faith of a Christian, by a Disciple, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Fourteenth-Century Eaglish Biblical Version, edited by 
A. C. Paues, 8vo, 10/ net. 

Hore Semitice : Acta Mythologica Apostolorum, 4to, sewed, 
12/6 net; Translation, 4to, sewed, 6/ net. 

Pooler (L, A.), Studies in the Religion of Israel, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Puller (F. W.), The Anointing of the Sick in Scripture and 
Tradition, 12mo, 5/ 

Texts and Studies, fhe Lausiac History of Palladius II., by 
Dom C. Butler, 8vo, 10 6 net. 

Tymms(T. V.), The Christ:an Idea of Atonement, cr. 8vo, 7/6 

Watkins (O. D.), The Divine Providence, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Law. 

Justinian, The Digest of, translated by C. H. Monro, Vol, 1 
roy. 8vo, 12/ net. 

Fine Art and Archeology, 

Constable's Sketches in Oil and Water Colours, 3/6 net. 

Da Vinci (L.), by E. McCurdy, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Langton (M. B.), How to Know Oriental Rugs, 8/6 net. 

Whistler as I Knew Him, by M. Menpes, 4to, 40/ net. 

Poetry and the Drama. 
Elizabethan Sonnets, newly arranged, with Introduction by 
Sidney Lee, 2 vols. 8vo, each 4/ net. 
Music. 
Smith (H.), The World’s Earliest Music, cr. Svo, 6/ 
History and Biography. 

Chamberlain (Rt. Hon. Joseph), The Life of, Vol. 2, by 
L. Creswicke, roy. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Corkran (H.), Oddities, Others, and I, 8vo, 16/ 

Napoleon, by T. A. Dodge, Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo, each 18/ net. 

Roosevelt (T.), Addresses and Presidential Messages, 1902-4, 6/ 

Smeaton (O.), Edinburgh and its Story, illustrated by 
H. Railton and J. A. Symington, roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 

Society in the New Reign, by a Foreign Resident, Svo, 16/ 

Geography and Travel. 

Bennett (E. M. H.), An English Girl in Japan, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 

Herring (F. E.), In the Pathless West, with Soldiers, 
Pioneers, Miners, and Savages, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Landor (A. H. S.), The Gems of the East, 2 vols. 30/ net. 

Sports and Pastimes, 

Pentelow (J. N.), England v, Australia, 1877 to 1904, 3/6 

Sportsman’s Book for India, by various Authors, edited by 
F. G. Aflalo, roy. 8vo, 18/ net. 

Philology. 

Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society: Vol. 5, 
Part 5, Notes on some Examples of the Occurrence of 
Initial W in Written English, by Walter W. Skeat, 1/ net. 

Science. 

British Birds’ Eggs, imp. 8vo, 31/6 

Cox (J.), Mechanics, 8vo, 9/ net. 

Cunnington (S.), The Story of Arithmetic, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Fauna Hawaiiensis, Vol. 3, Part 4, edited by D. Sharp, 4to, 
sewed, 20/ net. 

Levy (L. A.) and Willis (9. G.), Radium and other Radio- 
Active Elements, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

National Physical Training, edited by J. B. Atkins, 2/6 

Reiser (N.), Spinning and Weaving Calculations, translated 
by C. Salter, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Rolleston (H. D.), Clinical Lectures and Essays on Abdominal 
aud other Subjects, 8vo, 5/ net. 

Soddy (F.), Radio-Activity, 8vo, 6/6 net. 

Stokes (Sir G. G.), Mathematical and Physical Papers, 
Vol. 4, 8vo, 15/ 

Taylor (E. H.), A Treatise on Applied Anatomy, 30/ net. 
Turner (T. A ), Lectures on Iron Founding, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
General Literature. 

Bancroft’s Americans in London, 1904, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Bradby (G. F.), Joshua Newings, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Braddon (M. H.), A Lost Eden, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Cowan (W.), The Humorous Side of the Pulpit, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Cross (Victoria), To-morrow ? cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Cust (L.), Angelo Bastiani, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Dougall (L.), The Earthly Purgatory, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Fenn (G. M.), Coming Home to Roost, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Fremdling (A.), Father Clancy, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Funk (I. K.), The Widow’s Mite, and other Psychic Pheno- 
mena, 8vo, 8/ net. 

Furness (A.), The Melpomene Papers, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Garland (H.), The Light of the Star, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hamer (P.), Will-o’-the-Wisp, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Howard (K.), The God in the Garden, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hume (Fergus), The Wheeling Light, cr. 8vo, 6, 

Jokai (M.), Tales from, translated by R. N. Bain, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Lawford (K. F.), Stories of Early Italian Masters, 1/6 net. 

Locke (M. H.), Helen in Morocco, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Maxwell (H.), The Unclaimed Millions, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Nicholson (M.), The Main Chance, cr. 8vo, 6/ . 

Oxford and Cambridge Year-Book: Part 2, Cambridge, 
edited by A. W. Hoiland, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Prior (J.), Hyssop, cr. 8vo, 6/ dy 

Setting Sun (The), by ‘* X.,” er. 8vo, 3/6 , 

Simpson (V.A.), The Sovereign Power, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Sims (G. R.), Among my Autographs, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Speight (T. W.), By Fate’s Caprice, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Turnbull’s Shipping Register for the United Kingdom, 1904, 
8vo, 21/ net. 

Wharton (E.), The Descent of Man, and other Stories, 6/ 

Williams (H. N.), The Hand of Leonore, cr. 8vo, ¢ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Heiner (F.), Benedicti XIV. Papz Opera Inedita, 18m. 
Holl (K.), Amphilochus v. Ikonium in seinem Verbiltnis 
zu den grossen Kappadoziern, 6m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Goessler (P.), Leukas-Ithaka, die Heimat des Odysseus, 
™. 
eee (L.), Les Chefs-d’ceuvre des Musées de France : 
Sculpture, Dessins, Objets d’Art, 50°r. 
} Salons de 1904 ; Le Mobilier, 30fr. 
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Music. 
— (W. L.), Die Geigen- u. Lautenmacher vom 
ittelalter bis zur Gegenwart, 28m. 
Maréchal (H.), Rome, Souvenirs d’un Musicien, 3fr. 50. 
Riemann (H.), Handbuch der Musikgeschichte, Vol. 1, 5m. 
History and Biography. 
Babut (E. C.), Le Concile de Turin, 6fr. P 
7 (Général), Journal de l'Expédition d’Egypte, 


ifr. 50. 

Gachot (L.), Histoire Militaire de Masséna: La Campagne 
a’ Helvetie, 7fr. 50. 

on. ), L’Italie Méridionale et l'Empire Byzantin (867-1071), 


r 
Gourmont (R. de), Epilogues: Réflexions sur la Vie, 1899- 
1901, 3fr. 50. 
Noussanne (H. de), Le Véritable Guillaume II., 3fr. 50. 
Siegfried (A.), La Démocratie en Nouvelle-Zélande, 4fr. 
Verly (H.), La Conjuration de Bruges, 3fr. 50, 
Geography and Travel. 
Aubin (E.), Le Maroc d@’Aujourd’bui, 5fr. 
Grenard (F.), Le Tibet, le Pays et les Habitants, 5fr. 
Huret (J.), En Amérique: de New-York & la Nouvelle- 
Orléans, 3fr. 50. 


Folk-lore, 
Sébillot (P.), Le Folk-lore de France: Vol. 1, Le Ciel et la 
Terre, léfr. 
Philology. 


Bilint-Illyés (G.), Lexicon Cabardico-Huvgarico-Latinum, 
20m, 


General Literature. 
ous (B), Le Style Poétique et la Révolution Romantique, 
Tir. 50 


dir. ov. 
a Y meee Frangaise Ancienne, Moderne, et Future, 
3fr. 50. 


Hermann-Paul, Le Veau Gras, 3fr. 50. 

Junka (P.), La Fausse Amante, 3fr. 50. 

Lavedan (H.), C’est Servi, 3fr. 50. 

Marsac (E.), Les Ecumeurs, 3fr. 50. 

Nervat (M. et J.), Célina Landrot, 3fr. 50. 

Noailles (Comtesse de), Le Visage Emerveillé, 3fr. 50, 
Nourrisson (P.), Les Jacobins au Pouvoir, 3fr. 50. 








VISCOUNT POWERSCODRT, K.P. 


Res1pENt noblemen are not frequent in 
Ireland, still less noblemen of the refined 
tastes and wide sympathies of the seventh 
Viscount Powerscourt, whose death a few days 
ago, though not unexpected, casts a gloom over 
all manner of men in Ireland. He was 
descended from Queen Elizabeth’s Marshal Wing- 
field, who had obtained from James I. a grant of 
‘*five miles by three” of the O'Toole country, 
when the savage moors south of Dublin were 
being organized into the county of Wicklow. 
Even now a large part of this estate is as lonely 
as a Scotch deer forest, and one may wander for 
hours through it without meeting more than a 
stray shepherd, or hearing any sound but a 
bleating sheep or a crowing grouse. Yet the 
Marshal had found there the ruins of a Norman 
castle built by the [de la] Poers, whence he 
took not only his title, but also the pronuncia- 
tion of it. To this day his name is spoken 
Poerscourt. 

Like most of the English settlers, the Wing- 
fields became very Irish, and one of them 
refused with scorn a marquisate on condition of 
voting for the union with England. Since his 
time they have been a singularly short-lived 
family, and the late viscount succeeded as a 
child, so that his long minority left him an 
ample fortune when he came of age forty-seven 

ears ago. Since that day he had lived in and 
oved his noble place, which has few rivals 
for natural beauty in the British Islands. He 
planted assiduously, and with great judgment ; 
he made terraces ; he added to his mansion, he 
looked after his tenantry—in the words of the 
inscription now upon his house, ‘‘ Aides suas 
avitas restauravit, auxit, ornavit, et opus sibi 
suisque gratum perfecit A.D. mpcccLxxIx.” He 
was, moreover, a great traveller and sportsman, 
and famous deer-stalker ; but, as the collection 
of heads and horns in his hall testified, he was 
also a student of zoology and a collector of 
curious specimens from many countries, These 
tastes gave way in middle life to the study of 
art—he was a rare judge of pictures, especially 
of the Dutch School—and of bric-’-brac. His 
house bears its testimony to these tastes in 
every room. He patronized and promoted art 
in Ireland; he worked in the Royal Dublin 
Society, and as Governor of the National 
Gallery, with constant and prudent zeal. Lastly, 
he compiled the annals of his house in a stately 
volume on Powerscourt, which we reviewed not 
long ago, 





Such was his external life. He was con- 
nected with many great families in England as 
well as Ireland. He married Lord Leicester's 
daughter, and at his hospitable house the 
aristocracy of the country were frequent 
guests. But among them might always be 
found those who were valued for their social 
and intellectual qualities rather than their rank. 
Father Healy was an intimate, and so were 
William Lefanu, and Henry Doyle, and Prof. 
Mahaffy. Thus he was the link that held 
together many kinds of men, a social centre 
of the greatest value in Ireland, where the 
animosities of creeds and of parties cut so 
many good men asunder. All will unite in 
regretting this genial and kindly man, who, 
without any commanding ability, made use of 
an exceptional position in an exceptional way, 
and united domestic virtues and domestic happi- 
ness with constant public duties and with con- 
stant and delightful hospitalities. His children 
came to him so late in life that his successor is 
but a very young man ; yet his kindly manners 
and the striking likeness he bears to the early 
portraits of his father give every hope that he 
will maintain the high traditions of his house. 








EARLY POEMS BY BYRON AUTHENTICATED. 


Your remark about the instrumentality of 
autograph collecting in bringing to light 
manuscripts of Byronic pieces of disputed 
authenticity (Athenewm, June 4th) savours of 
prophecy. In the prefatory matter to vol. iii. 
of the ‘Poetry of Byron’ (Murray, 1900, 
pp. xx-xxi), Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge 
writes thus :— 

“The ‘ Triumph of the Whale,’ bd Charles Lamb, 

and the ‘Enigmaon the Letter H,’ by Harriet Fan- 
shawe [Why Harriet, when her name was Catherine 
Maria A were often included in piratical editions of 
Byron’s ‘ Poetical Works.’ Other attributed poems 
which found their way into newspapers and foreign 
editions, viz. (i.) Zo my dear Mary Anne, 1804, 
* Adieu to Sweet Mary for ever’; and (ii.) Zo Miss 
Chaworth, ‘Ob, memory, torture me no more,’ 1804, 
published in ‘Works of Lord Byron,’ Paris, 1828 ; 
cocces together with sundry epigrams, must, failing the 
production of the original MSS., be accounted 
forgeries, or perhaps, in one or two instances, of 
doubtful authenticity.” 
To which category the two juvenilities of 
1804 to Mary Chaworth (afterwards Mrs, 
Musters) were supposed to belong is not now 
of much consequence, as, I grieve to say, the 
needful condition for adding them to the 
already sufficient heap of Byron’s poor juvenilia 
has arisen. With the holograph manuscripts 
of both compositions before me, kindly sent to 
me for inspection by Messrs. Henry Sotheran & 
Co., of 37, Piccadilly, with leave to transcribe 
and proceed as I think fit, I feel that, on 
biographical grounds as well as bibliographical, 
I cannot do better than communicate the new 
evidence to the Atheneum. The source from 
which these relics have come into the hands of 
Messrs. Sotheran & Co. leaves no doubt what- 
ever about their authenticity ; but the internal 
evidence of the holographs is of itself sufficient 
for the purpose of authentication. It will be 
best to give your readers a literal transcript ; 
and I will take the smaller composition first. 
It has no heading, and reads thus :— 


Ab memory torture me no more, 
The present ’s all o’ercast 
My hopes of future bliss are oer 
n Mercy veil the past. 


Wag a those Images to view 

I henceforth must resign 

Ab why those happy hours renew 
That never can be mine. 


Past a doubles present pain 
To Sorrow adds regret. 


Regret and hope are both in vain 
I ask but to Forget 
These three quatrains appear to have been 
written by Byron with a pencil on the last end- 
per and paste-down of a book belonging to 
iss Chaworth—the first volume of an English 





translation, in two volumes, of the ‘ Letters of 
Madame de Maintenon,’ published in London ip 
1772. The book, which is bound in coeya} 
brown calf, is an ordinary duodecimo, and the 
length of the page is not much in excess of the 
length of some of the lines as written in Byron’s 
big boyish hand. Hence he resorted to the 
plan of turning the book round and writing 
across the square formed by the two pages, 
The first quatrain is on the end-paper and the 
other two on the paste-down. The end-paper 
has at some time been removed, with its single 
quatrain, for the sake of an autograph-hunter, 
and stuck on to a piece of paper of a different 
colour, backed with which it has been reinserted 
in the book. Underneath this first quatrain ig 
the carefully penned inscription, ‘‘ Written with 
a pencil in a book by Lord Byron when a 
School-boy, at Annesly”; and the initials 
‘“*G: G: B” appear on this page, as if that was 
all he meant to write in the first instance. The 
whole three quatrains and the initials have been 
gone over in ink by another hand; but the 
writing is still sufficiently like that of the first 
letter of the child Byron, of which a facsimile 
is in the English edition of Karl Elze’s ‘ Lord 
Byron’ (Murray, 1872), to leave no room for 
doubting the authenticity of the relic. The 
writing in ink shows the word ‘‘ hope,” not 
hopes, in the third line; but ‘‘hopes” is still 
decipherable in the original pencilling, which 
also shows a cancelled reading—‘‘ scenes,” for 
hours, in the seventh line. 

The verses ‘To My Dear Mary Anne’ are 
written on both sides of a single quarto leaf of 

aper, and, with a note, written and signed by 

rs. Musters, backed by a separately written 
set of verses called ‘ Beauty,’ addressed to her 
in a small feminine hand, they are preserved 
within a bordering of red ribbon. The three 
pieces of paper thus connected have probably at 
some time been in an album. I transcribe the 
Byron verses literally :— 





TO MY DEAR MARY ANNE, 
i. 
Adieu tosweet Mary forever 
From her I must quickly depart 
Though the fates us from each other Sever 
Still her Image will dwell in my Heart. 


2. 
The flame that within my breast burns, 
Is unlike what in Lovers hearts Glows. 
The Love which for Mary I feel, 
Is far purer than Cupid bestows. 


I wish not your peace to disturb, 

I wish not your Joys to molest ; 
Mistake not my passion for Love 

Tis your friendship alone I request. 


4. 
Not ten thousand Lovers could feel 
The friendship my bosom contains 
It will ever within my heart dwell 
While the warm blood flows through my Veins. 


May the Ruler of Heaven look down, 
And my Mary from evil defend ; 

May She neer know Adversitys Frown 
May her happiness neer have an end. 


6. 
Once more my sweet Girl Adieu 
Farewell I with anguish repeat, 
Forever Il think upon you 
While this Heart In my bosom shall beat. 


In Galignani’s Paris edition of 1837 this piece 
appears under the head of ‘ Attributed Poems,’ 
punctuated, of course, in the ordinary way. 
Further, in the fourth line of the first quatrain, 
‘* shall” is printed for will, and in the first line 
of the sixth quatrain ‘‘ Mary” is printed for 
Girl. 


Mrs. Musters’s note, which was written to 
Miss Mary Ann Cursham, though it bears no 
address or superscription, is as follows :— 


The lines I gave to you as specimens of Lord 
Byrons writing were given to me before I was 
married. Those beginning ‘O memory torture me 
no more’ were written with a pencil in one of my 
books—either before Lord B. went to Harrow or 
during the time he was there, the others, ‘ addressed 
to my dear Mary Ann’ were written ab’t a year 
or less before my marriage, and when he left 
Annesley Yrs affecy— MAry ANN MUSTEBRS. 
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Together with these documents are three 
letters signed Sophy (or S.) Musters, and one 
signed Mary Ann Musters Jnr. —all four 
addressed to Miss Mary Ann Cursham 
at Sutton. The only dates occurring in 
the water-marks of the paper on which these 
letters are written are 1824 and 1826. The 
letters are not dated or post-marked. It was 
from a still living relative of Miss Cursham that 
the whole of these documents were obtained 
by Messrs. Sotheran. The letters are not of 
literary interest ; but they make reference to 
the illness of Mrs. Musters, and they account 
satisfactorily for the circumstances in which 
these two very early pieces of Byron’s came 
into other hands than those of the Musters 
family. Miss Cursham was at the time herself 
an aspirant to the bays; and she was also a 
devoted admirer of Mrs. Musters, who, though 
Byron described her as ‘‘ volatile,” was then a 
devout and much respected matron. In one of 
the gossippy family letters Mary Ann Musters 
Junior invites Mary Ann Cursham, who is 
coming to stay at the Musters’s house, to bring 
her ‘‘ manuscripts” with her ; and in another 
Sophy Musters congratulates her on some steps 
which are being taken to have her ‘‘ book ” pub- 
lished, as 4 good measure for getting her ‘name 
before the Public.” The first-named letter is 
water-marked 1824, the other 1826. 


Mary Ann Cursham wrote ‘ Martin Luther, 
a Poem’ (1825), of which another edition 
appeared in 1828, ‘ Poems, Sacred, Dramatic, 
and Lyric’ (1833), and ‘ The Infants’ Decalogue’ 
(1836), all of which appear to have been pub- 
lished at Nottingham. It may be that ‘ Martin 
Luther’ was among the ‘‘ manuscripts” of the 
letter from Mary Ann Musters Junior; but the 
book which was to ‘get her name before the 
public” was more probably the miscellaneous 
volume of 1833. Ican find no account of her 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

There is another book among these relics, a 
little prayer-book (Oxford, 1804), measuring 
34 by 24 in., bound in black straight-grained 
morocco, blind-tooled save for the word 
“Prayer” and six straight lines gilt upon the 
back,—and much rubbed, by bond fide use 
apparently. On the first fly-leaf the autograph 
signature ‘‘M: A: Chaworth” has been very 
carefully written ; but the last A and half the 
t have been cut off. The fly-leaf is still attached 
to the original paste-down, which has been 
“floated” from the recto cover before 
strengthening the book by means of plain 
brown end-papers, probably after it had passed 
out of the Musters family. On the semi- 
detached paste-down and fly-leaf, in the later 
handwriting of Mrs. Musters, is Archbishop 
Fénelon’s prayer beginning, ‘* Lord, I know not 
what I should ask of Thee,” and ending at the 
top of the verso of the fly-leaf with the words 
‘pray thou thyself in me.” In the middle of 
this verso, in three lines, Sophy Musters has 
written the inscription: ‘‘ Mary Ann | 
Cursham | Septer 1832,” beneath which the 
recipient of this relic of Mrs. Musters has 
written, ‘‘See lines on Arch? Fenelon’s [sic] 
Prayer at the end.” Turning to the end, we 
find on the verso of the last of two fly-leaves 
(in the same hand) the words ‘‘ M™* Musters’s 
P. Book | given to me by my | beloved Sophia | 
Jan 1833 ”—that is to say, after Mrs. Musters’s 
death (1832). On the recto of the same leaf and 
the verso of the first of the two fly-leaves Miss 
Cursham wrote the following two stanzas :— 

Words by holy Prelate penn’d! 
To my heart thy spirit lend! 
Breathings of a soul sincere 
Be thy music echo’d here! 


Pray’r exhal’d from sinful Earth 
To each sinless thought give birth ! 


Aspiration ! trac’d by One 
To a brighter region gone! 
Shut upon my soul this hour 
That life-giving—saving pow’r 
hrough whose presence bright and pure 
Weak Ones—strong in fuith—endure. 
M.A. C. Feby 34, 1833. 





On the recto of the first fly-leaf at the end is 
the inscription :— 
M. A: Cursham 
Sutton Nt Mansfield 
Notts— 
N.B. Whoever finds this book 
are requested to send it as 
directed—— 


I have not been at the pains to find out 
whether the verses were included in the volume 
published by Miss Cursham in 1833 ; but there 
is enough here to make very natural the con- 
signment of the Byron holographs to the young 
lady, who was clearly both beloved in the 
Musters household and regarded as a literary 
person who would be a fitting recipient for 
them. Indeed, as a composition in what I 
presume your reviewer’s metrical erudition 
(p. 714, col. 3) would describe as ‘‘ rhymed 
trochaic dimeter catalectic,” the lines are any- 
thing but contemptible. 

It will be seen that Byron did not know how 
to spell his beloved cousin’s second name ; that 
she herself spelt it ‘* Ann,” not ‘* Anne”; and 
that the younger Mary Ann Musters did like- 
wise : hence it would seem that the new edition 
of Byron needs revision in that respect, as does 
also the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
s.v. ‘ Musters.’ 

Permit me to take this opportunity of saying 
that I should be highly sensible of the honour 
of an introduction to Macaulay’s schoolboy ; 
but, though there will doubtless be other 
opportunities, the bibliographical occasion re- 
ferred to in your issue of June 4th is not one. 
I cannot plead guilty to any participation in the 
crime of describing my sixteen-page pamphlet 
as a broadside; but I fear it is not as well 
known as it ought to be that a broadside is a 
publication on a single unfolded leaf. On a 
previous occasion, I remember, one who ought 
to have known described a folio sheet printed 
on all four pages, which I had allowed him to 
make use of, as a ‘‘folio broadside” (infandum /), 
but then, as now, I assure you I was guiltless. 

H. Buxton Forman. 








VOL. VII. OF ‘BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS,’ 


I must bear the entire burden of the confusion 
between an octavo sheet and a ‘‘ broadside,” to 
which your reviewer very properly calls atten- 
tion. The description of the pamphlet, which 
is Mr. Buxton Forman’s, is, no doubt, accurate ; 
the prefatory note which contains the blunder is 
mine. It is very possible that the pamphlet 
published by Effingham Wilson in 1833 (see 
vol. vii. p. 304) was issued after vol. xv. of the 
collected edition of 1832-33, It could not, of 
course, then or ever have been ‘‘sold in the 
streets as a broadside.” Mea culpa! Mr. 
Forman, who is made to appear as particeps 
criminis, was as innocent as the babe unborn. 

Ernest HartLey COLERIDGE. 








THE LONDON LIBRARY CATALOGUE SUPPLEMENT. 


Tue first Supplement to the admirable Cata- 
logue of the London Library contains all the 
books acquired from November, 1901, to 
November Ist, 1903, and as it consists of 179 
double-column pages of small type, it is not 
easy to see how the Committee can expect to 
recoup themselves for the outlay in charging 
only two shillings for it. An important feature 
of the Supplement is that several large sets, 
such as the ‘Harleian Miscellany,’ ‘ Force’s 
Collection of Tracts,’ Chalmers’s ‘English Poets,’ 
and the ‘Camden Miscellany,’ disposed of in a 
line or two in the Catalogue, are here recata- 
logued in a detailed manner. The contents, for 
instance, of the ten volumes of the ‘ Harleian 
Miscellany,’ as here set forth, are arranged 
alphabetically, and extend to twenty - five 
columns, the volume and page in each case 








being added. The whole entry has been 
effected in a comprehensive and systematic 
manner which reflects the highest credit on 
Dr. Hagberg Wright. But exhaustive as is 
this entry, it yet falls far short of the ‘‘ general 
and copious index” which appears as an 
appendix to vol. xii. of the ‘ Harleian Miscellany’ 
(1811), which runs to 121 pages of very small 
type, and mentions, apparently, every name 
and subject dealt with in this most miscellaneous. 
body of matter. The index to Chalmers’s 
‘Poets’ will be very much appreciated by those: 
who have to consult any particular author whose 
works are comprised in the twenty-one volumes, 
and it would be a great convenience if the 
British Museum authorities cut out this entry 
and pasted it in the first, or the last, volume of 
the set in the Reading-Room. The ‘Camden 
Miscellany’ and Peter Force’s tracts are of less 
general importance ; but Dr. Hagberg Wright’s. 
indexes are none the less welcome. We regret 
that he persists in following the precedent of 
the British Museum in cataloguing biographies 
under the name of the author in preference to: 
the common-sense one of dealing with them 
under the subject. This is all the more remark- 
able because the lives are not so arranged on 
the shelves of the London Library. Apart from 
this defect, however, we have nothing but 
praise for Dr. Wright’s system of cataloguing, 
which has the twofold merit of being both scien- 
tific and simple, Attention should be specially 
directed to the three pages of corrigenda and 
errata at the end of the Supplement; it is 
highly creditable that a catalogue of 1,626 
pages, covering a vast field of ancient and 
modern literaturein nearly every known language, 
should have been printed with so few mistakes 
and clerical errors. The names of the authors of 
several anonymous and pseudonymous books 
have been ascertained, and other names accepted 
as real ones have been found to be pseudonyms, 
and these are all duly noted ; a few mistakes of 
identification have also been discovered. Apart 
from its value as indicating the great variety of 
literature at the disposal of the subscribers to 
the London Library, the Catalogue and its first 
Supplement constitute a valuable work of 
reference for those who have to do with books, 





SHELLEY’S ‘‘TOWER OF FAMINE.” 
Leghorn, May 29th, 1904, 


Mr. Symons, in your issue of May 7th, calls 
attention to the fact that Shelley’s ‘‘Tower of 
Famine ” is not Ugolino’s, and Mr. Rossetti next 
week recalls a note of his own in support of this 
contention. Shelley has, as a matter of fact, 
taken the Torre Guelfa, near the Ponte a Mare, 
for the tower where the Guelphic count was 
done to death by hunger. There is a passage 
in Medwin having an interesting bearing on the 
point (‘Conversations of Lord Byron,’ Paris, 
1824, vol. i. 15) :— 

“‘Stand on the marble bridge,’ said Shelley, 
‘cast your eye, if you are not dazzled, on its river 
glowing as with fire, then follow the graceful curve 
of the palaces on the Lung’ Arno till the arch is 
naved by the massy dungeon tower (erroneous 
called Ugolino’s), frowning in dark relief, and tell 
me if anything can surpass a sunset at Pisa,’” 


If Medwin is to be trusted here it is obvious 
that Shelley knew full well that the Torre 
Guelfa was not the Hunger Tower, and Mr. 
Symons is therefore right when he says, ‘‘I 
have no doubt that Shelley deliberately adopted 
it as a sufficient substitute.” 

I have failed to find any local tradition that 
the Torre Guelfa was ever ‘‘ erroneously called 
Ugolino’s,” as Shelley is made to say. But if E 
know anything at all of the Tuscan popular 
imagination, it is likely enough to have been 
the case. The inscription on the house where 
once stood the Hunger Tower has only been 
placed there of recent years. 

Montcomery CARMICHAEL. 
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SALE. 


Messrs. Hopa@son included in their sale last week 
the following :—Suite d’Estampes pour servir a 
V’Histoire des Mceurs et du Costume des Francois, 
original impressions of the twenty-four engravings 
after Freudenberg and Moreau, 2 vols., 1775-7, 1521. 
Holbein’s Collection of Portraits by Chamberlain, 
original edition, 30/. 10s. Engravings from the 
Collection of Pictures of the Marquis of Stafford, 
coloured copy, 4 vols., large paper, 17/. 5s. The 
British Gallery of Pictures, coloured copy, large 
paper, 20/7. Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, extra 
illustrated and enlarged to 9 volumes folio, 45/. 
Loggan’s Cantabrigia Illustrata, 1688, 157. Mace’s 
Musick’s Monument, 1676, 107. 10s. Jorrocks’s Jaunts 
and Jollities, coloured illustrations by Alken, 341. 
A Trip to Melton Mowbray, coloured, 117. Thacke- 
way’s Works, édition de luxe, 24 vols., 14/. 10s. 
Dickens’s Works, édition de luxe, 30 vols., 141. 5s. 
Folk-lore Society’s Publications, 1878-1902, 49 vols., 
212. Dictionary of National Biography, 66 vols., 
431, Hain, Repertorium Bibliographicum, with 
Copinger’s Supplement, 7 vols., 11. 5s. Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, 5 vols., 12/. 10s. Mrs. Frankau’s 
EHighteenth-Century Colour Prints, 12/., and John 
Raphael Smith, 16/. Villon Society’s Publications, 
29 vols., 227.5s. Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell (the Bronté sisters), first issue of the first 
edition, 1846, 197. 5s. 








Piterary Gossip. 

Messrs, Cuatro & Winvus are just issuing 
the first volume of the collected edition of 
Mr. Swinburne’s poems. It contains ‘ Poems 
and Ballads: First Series,’ together with a 
‘ Dedicatory Epistle’ to Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
in which the poet reviews his work with 
“outspoken and open-hearted candour.” 
Here is a characteristic passage :— 


“It is now thirty-six years since my first 
volume of miscellaneous verse...... had as quaint 
a reception and as singular a fortune as I have 
ever beard or read of...... For its author the most 
amusing and satisfying result of the clatter 
aroused by it was the deep diversion of collat- 
ing and comparing the variously inaccurate 
verdicts of the scornful or mournful censors 
who insisted on regarding all the studies of 
peg a sensation attempted or achieved in 
t as either confessions of fact or excursions 
of absolute fancy. There are photographs 
from life in the book ; and there are sketches 
from imagination...... If the two kinds cannot be 
distinguished, it is surely a credit to an artist 
whose medium or material has more in common 
with a musician’s than with a sculptor’s...... But 
I need not remind you that all I have to say 
about this book was said once for all in the 
year of its publication: I have nothing to add 
to my notes then taken, and I have nothing to 
retract from them.” 


Discusstina ‘ Bothwell,’ Mr. Swinburne 
quotes this phrase from the letter in which 
“the greatest of all French poets” (Victor 
Hugo, of course) acknowledged the French 
verses of dedication :—‘‘ Occuper ces deux 
cimes, cela n’est donné qu’d vous.” Here 
is a humorous thrust at his enemies, which 
shows that Mr. Swinburne has not Jost his 
love of a fight :— 


**T can truly say with Shelley that I have 
been fortunate in friendships: I might add, if 
I cared, as he, if he had cared, might have 
added, I have been no less fortunate in my 
enemies than in my friends; and this, though 
by comparison a matter of ineffable insignifi- 
cance, can hardly be to any rational and right- 
minded man a matter of positive indifference. 
Rather should it be always a subject for thank- 
fulness and self-congratulation if a man can 
honestly and reasonably feel assured that his 
friends and foes alike have been always and at 
almost all points the very men he would have 
chosen, had choice and foresight been allowed 
him, at the very outset of his career in life.” 


Mr. Swinburne, surveying his work, says 





that he has “‘ nothing that he could wish to 
cancel, to alter, or to unsay, in any page he 
has ever laid before his reader.” 


Mr. Grorce Cows t’s ‘ Life and Letters’ 
of the late Prof. Cowell will shortly be 

ublished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

he book is looked forward to with some 
interest, as it will contain several letters by 
Edward FitzGerald that have not been 
previously published, and will also, it is 
believed, throw some additional light on 
the close association between him and 
Cowell. 

Miss Frances G. Burmester, the author 
of ‘ John Lott’s Alice,’ has written a new 
novel entitled ‘A November Cry,’ which 
will be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. on Monday. The scene of the story 
is laid on a Suffolk farm, managed by 
two cultivated women. A village tragedy 
and the crude vengeance of a farm hand 
lead to the intrusion of a lover upon the 
mutual devotion of the two women. One 
loves and is beloved ; the other is jealously 
suspicious, not without justice, for the 
accepted lover discovers that he himself is 
responsible for a mean injustice inflicted on 
the heroine, which she, unwitting whose 
hands have injured her, refuses to forgive, 
and he does not avow until he meets with 
a fatal injury in saving her life. The story, 
however, ends not upon this tragic note, 
but with the return of a worthier lover. 


A cotEcTion of Julia Margaret Cameron’s 
photographs will be exhibited during the 
last week of June at the Serendipity Gallery, 
118, Westbourne Grove. Mrs. Cameron’s 
work, well known to collectors as that of a 
great artist of the camera, has the additional 
interest of being a record of her friendship 
with Tennyson, Herschel, Aubrey de Vere, 
Mr. Watts, Darwin, Sir Henry Taylor 
(of whose fine face she made some seventy 
records), and, indeed, nearly all the great 
authors and artists of the time. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. Marston is 
at work on his reminiscences, for he should 
have much to say that will prove of interest 
to literary readers. He is telling his story 
in decades, beginning from the twenties to 
the first years of the present century. Mr. 
Marston is an old hand with the pen as well 
as the fishing-rod, and the writings of ‘‘ The 
Amateur Angler” give us high hopes of 
his present work. The book will include 
references to the early days of Dickens, 
Lytton, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
and Charles Reade, and the later times of 
William Black, H. M. Stanley, and Black- 
more. It will be well illustrated. 


Tue Clarendon Press will publish a second 
edition of ‘The Relations of Geography and 
History,’ by the Rev. Hereford B. George, 
during next week. 

Dr. J. Hottanp Rosz has in preparation 
a collected edition of his essays and articles 
on the period 1795-1820, which will be 
published in the autumn by Messrs. Bell, 
under the title ‘Napoleonic Studies.’ The 
volume will also contain three new essays ; 
and several hitherto unpublished documents, 
including a letter of Nelson’s, will be given 
in an appendix. 

Tue following note by Mr. Ernest Hart- 
ley Coleridge will remind our readers of an 
important sale now approaching :— 





‘*The sale of the late James Dykes Camp. 
bell’s library at Messrs. Sotheby’s on Monday, 
June 13th, and Tuesday, June 14th, is an 
event of the greatest importance to all stu- 
dents of the works of 8. T. Coleridge and his 


contemporaries. First editions and other 
rarities speak for themselves ; but I may, per- 
haps, be permitted to call attention to such 
lots as No. 121, Mr. Campbell’s interleaved 
copy of S. T. Coleridge’s ‘ Poetical and Dra- 
matic Works,’ in 4 vols., with numerous valu- 
able annotations, &c.; and to lot 139, which 
consists of three volumes of MS. memoranda 
relating to 8. T. C.; copies of unpublished 
letters by Coleridge, and the proof-sheets of 
the late Sir Leslie Stephen’s article ‘S. T, 
Coleridge’ in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ corrected by Mr. Campbell. These 
are but specimens of other note- books and 
scrap-books of the highest interest and value, 
I was, at one time, familiar with these delight- 
ful volumes, and can speak from experience,” 
An extraordinary general meeting of the 
members of the London Library is to be 
held after the general meeting on Thursday 
next, the 16th, to consider resolutions for the 
purpose of amending and altering the rules 
and regulations. The report just issued 
shows an increase of eighty members, and 
5507. in the receipts, and during the year 
1,238 volumes have been added; in fact, there 
is a gratifying advance in every department. 


Tue Booksellers’ Provident Institution has 
made arrangements for an excursion to the 
grounds of the Retreat at Abbotts Langley, 
Herts, on Saturday, June 25th. A band 
will perform during the afternoon, and a 
special train will leave Euston for King’s 
Langley. Tickets may be obtained until 
June 22nd from Mr. G. Larner, secretary, 
28, Paternoster Row, and others. 


Mr. Fisuer Unwin has decided to pub- 
lish Mr. Furniss’s new book of reminiscences, 
previously announced as ‘ Harry Furniss at 
Home,’ on June 20th. The volume will be 
illustrated with more than one hundred and 
twenty drawings. 

Tue July issue of Chambers’s Journal will 
contain a paper by Mr. Henry Leach on 
‘The Great Ladies of Politics,’ both in past 
days and the present; Mr. W. Scott King 
writes on the literary associations of the 
Isle of Wight; Miss G. G. Chatterton on 
‘The Rag Fair at Rome’; and Miss Helena 
von Poseck on ‘Chinese Humour,’ while 
Miss M. Betham - Edwards discusses ‘ My 
Friend Monsieur le Curé.’ 


Ar the last session of University College, 
London, Dr. Gregory Foster was appointed 
Principal of the College as from September 
1st next, in succession to Dr. Carey Foster. 
Mr. C. P. Sanger was appointed Assistant 
Professor in Economics, Mr. R. W. Cham- 
bers Assistant Professor in English Lan- 
guage and Literature, and Mr. Philip 
Wicksteed Jevons Memorial Lecturer for 
1905 and 1906. 

Mr. W. M. Voynicn has transferred his 
stock of old and rare books from 1, Soho 
Square, to ground-floor premises at No. 68, 
Shaftesbury Avenue. 

In consequence of the impending demo- 
lition of No. 1, Soho Square, Mr. Baker, 
the well-known bookseller, will shortly 
remove to new premises at 72, Newman 


Street, W. 


A FoRTNIGHT ago Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson sold an important collection of 
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documents, portraits, &c., relating to Byron. 
Next week the same auctioneers will offer 
another highly interesting item connected 
with the great poet in the shape of a manu- 
script diary kept by a Mr. Hodges, who 
was in Greece during the War of Indepen- 
dence, and in close touch with Byron and 
his friends. He was entrusted with all the 
final arrangements as to the disposal and 
shipment of the poet’s body, and gives a 
large number of most interesting details 
concerning his illness and death. In addi- 
tion, the diary, which covers the period 
from November, 1823, to July, 1824, con- 
tains valuable information concerning 
Greece and the conduct of the war, and 
should throw much fresh light on the trans- 
actions of the period. The diary was given 
by the compiler to his son, from whose 
widow it has been received for sale. On 
the same day will be offered a lock of the 
poet’s hair, with a letter from his sister 
accompanying the relic, and a presentation 
copy of ‘ Childe Harold.’ 


Mr. WALTER JERROLD is collecting ma- 
terials for the ‘ Life and Letters of Thomas 
Hood,’ and would be grateful for the loan 
of any letters or other documents concern- 
ing Hood’s life. They should be sent to 
him at Jessamine House, Hampton-on- 
Thames. 


Tue first Englishman who is known for 
certain to have gone out to India was, 
according to a recent correspondent in an 
Indian paper, a certain Thomas Stephens, 
a member of a well-to-do Wiltshire family 
and an Oxonian, who landed somewhere 
near Goa about the year 1579, and spent 
forty years in Jesuit missionary work in 
Goa and the neighbourhood. Stephens 
not only succeeded in mastering Marathi 
and Konkani, which were the languages 
spoken by the majority of the people on 
the West Coast, but left behind him, 
among other works in Marathi of literary 
merit, the ‘ Purana,’ an epic, and it is in 
his capacity as the author of this that 
Stephens’s name is best known among the 
West Coast inhabitants. The poem con- 
tains over 11,000 strophes of four lines each. 
It narrates, in a lofty style, the events that 
led up to the establishment of the Christian 
religion, and from the Creation to the 
Ascension of our Lord, who figures as the 
hero of the epic. A new edition of the 
‘Purana’ is to be published in Mangalore, 
no printed copy of the work being now 
available. A life of its author and an 
introduction will be supplied by Mr. J. A. 
Saldanha, and copious notes will be fur- 
nished by several Sanskrit scholars. 


A THOROUGH investigation into the entire 
body of Canon Law has long been a need 
in the Roman Church. Claims and prac- 
tices, diplomatic and other, that have fallen 
into desuetude in practice need to be for- 
mally laid aside, others are in want of 
revision, and the whole needs to be care- 
fully codified and brought into harmony 
With modern times. It is reported that 
Pius X. is very favourably disposed towards 
this vast project, and has lately been in- 
viting advice from jurists of the highest 
eminence, with a view to a commission to 
make preliminary inquiries into the extent 
of the task and the ground to be covered. 





Tux death is announced of the veteran 
oet Hermann Rollet, State Archivist at 

aden, near Vienna. Rollet, who was in 
his eighty-fifth year, was a versatile writer, 
and in addition to his lyrical and dramatic 
works and novels he published several 
interesting critical works on art. His 
volume of political poems, ‘ Friihlings- 
boten,’ which appeared in 1845, brought 
about his exile from Austria till 1855, when 
he was allowed to return to his native place, 
where he remained in Government employ- 
ment for the rest of his life. 





Tue death of Franz Fischer removes one 
of the chief writers of the Kélnische Zeitung, 
who wielded considerable political power, 
and helped to make his paper one of the 
best informed in Germany. 

WE notice also the death of Dr. Emil | 
Manicus, a veteran Danish journalist, who 
was editor of the chief Copenhagen news- 
paper, Berlingske Tidende, for many years, 
and took a great interest in English affairs, 

WE note the publication of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Report of Committee 
of Council on Education, Scotland, with 
Appendix, 1903-4 (3s.); Local Authorities 
in Scotland, Technical Education, 1902-3, 
Return showing Allocation of Funds (6d.) ; 
Report on the Manuscripts of the Marquess 
of Bath preserved at Longleat, Wiltshire, 
Vol. I. (1s. 9d.) ; and Statutes made by the 
Governing Bodies of Trinity College, Oam- 
bridge, and Brasenose and Balliol Colleges, 
Oxford. 








SCIENCE 


Sbapeis 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Electricity and Matter. By J. J. Thomson. 
(Constable & Co.)—A great benefit has been 
conferred on all who are interested in the pro- 
gress of science by the publication in this 
volume of the first series of the Silliman lec- 
tures, which are to be delivered annually at Yale 
University. Prof. Thomson chose for his subject 
“the bearing of the recent advances in Electrical 
Science on our views of the Constitution of Matter 
and the Nature of Electricity ; two questions which 
are probably so intimately connected, that the solu- 
tion of the one would supply that of the other,” 








a subject the importance of which it would be 
impossible to exaggerate. It is treated from 
the standpoint of the ‘‘corpuscular” or 
‘*electron” theory of matter, for the origin 
and perfection of which the author is largely 
responsible. This is not the place to offer any 
remarks upon the validity of the theory, but it 
can scarcely be doubted that, whatever altera- 
tions and additions may be made before it 
receives its final form, its development during 
recent years will hereafter rank with that of | 
the atomic theory and the law of the conserva- | 
tion of energy as one of the chief landmarks in | 
the history of physics. 

The work is an admirable example of the best | 
kind of scientific writing in its clearness and | 
conciseness. The treatment is necessarily mathe- | 
matical in its nature, but all detailed analysis is 
omitted and only results are quoted. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, for any one who has a slight 
knowledge of general physics, though he may be 
entirely ignorant of mathematical processes, to 
appreciate, almost to the full, the attractive 
ideas advanced and the cogent logic by which 
they are supported, while the more serious 
student will find many illuminating suggestions 
which might well have been hidden in a cloud 
of symbols. In short, Prof. Thomson’s book is 
one which no one who takes the slightest 
interest in contemporary science can possibly 
afford to leave unread. 





Microscopic Analysis of Metals. By Floris 
Osmond. Edited by J. E. Stead. (Griffin & 
Co.)—This work consists mainly of two 
translated papers by M. Osmond, of Paris, 
one of the pioneers of the modern depart- 
ment of metallurgical science distinguished 
as metallography. The first paper, on 
‘Metallography considered as a Method of 
Assay,’ was read at a congress at Stockholm 
in 1897; the other, on the ‘Micrographic 
Analysis of Carbon Steels,’ was first published 
in 1895, and a second edition—from which, of 
course, the translation has been made— appeared 
in 1901. These papers are of undoubted value 
as original contributions to applied science, and 
are probably already known to most students 
of metallurgy. M. Osmond has added to the 
translation an appendix, in which he describes 
the apparatus that he employs in his micro- 
scopic and photographic work ; and he has also 
written a brief chapter on austenite —a con- 
stituent of certain steels, which he dedicated 
to the late Sir W. Roberts Austen. Mr. J. E, 
Stead contributes a preface full of commenda- 
tion of M. Osmond’s work; but since Mr. 
Stead himself stands in the very front of 
workers in this new branch of science, the 
student would have welcomed an independent 
work from his own pen. The illustrations, of 
which there are nearly one hundred, include 
many of a most instructive character, showing 
with much beauty of detailthe minute structure 
of various metals and alloys, especially steel. 

Infection and Immunity, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Prevention of Infectious Diseases. By 
George M. Sternberg. (Murray.)—This book, 
one of the ‘* Progressive Science Series,” is the 
best work of its kind which we have come 
across. It is up to date and perfectly readable, 
and its practical recommendations for avoiding 
infection and stopping its spread are clear and 
to the point. If Dr. Sternberg can convince the 
average householder that there is no such thing 
as ‘ partial disinfection,” and that by burning a 
little sulphur, or spraying with a little lysol, 
‘*just to make things safe, you know,” he is 
merely making a bad smell or damping his fur- 
niture, as the case may be, a distinct step will 
have been made in the understanding of 
domestic sanitation. We should rather object, 
however, to being the patient in whose room all 
the recommendations of the New York Health 
Department were carried out ; and though the 
** Committeee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
of the Charity Organization Society of the City 
of New York” drew up a sensible, if somewhat 
lengthy, memorandum, warning the public of the 
uselessness of ‘‘ specific medicines ” for tubercu- 
losis, we very much grudge the half-page which 
is occupied by a list of the ladies and gentlemen 
who signed the document. The names would 
have been in place in a local paper, but they 
can scarcely be of interest to the larger public 


| for which Dr. Sternberg writes. He must really 


be more cosmopolitan, for, if the above is a 
frivolous criticism, it is quite otherwise 
when we find a writer of his reputation 
ascribing to Dr. Stiles the ‘‘ discovery” 
of the cause of ankylostomiasis in the 
Southern States. The disease, as occur- 
ring in Egypt, was described under its proper 
name as far back as 1854 by Griesinger; 
Wucherer identified it a few years later as one 
of the commonest maladies in Brazil, and it is 
well known in the West Indies. What Dr. 
Stiles did discover is a slight difference in the 
form of the head of the local ankylostoma from 
that of the European variety. He named it 
Americana, but chose also to adopt the name 
Uncinaria (the animal is devoid of hooks) for 
the species. Dr. Sternberg ought not to 
countenance a proceeding which seems only 
explicable on the supposition that Dr. Stiles 
knows very little of the literature of ‘Old 
World ” bacteriology. 

Yellow fever is dismissed in ten pages. Dp. 
Sternberg was, we believe, responsible for the 
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appointment of the commission which did such 
splendid work in investigating the disease 
during the United States war in Cuba, and we 
should have liked more details of the work of that 
brave and devoted little band from the pen of 
the man who conceived the idea of starting a 
subject of research which is one of the most 
exciting chapters in modern medical investiga- 
tion. 

Vignettes of bacilli illustrate the section 
dealing with each disease, but they would not, 
we fear, be of the least use in enabling readers 
to recognize the germs if they saw them under 
the microscope —which, indeed, they are scarcely 
likely to do without competent guidance and 
explanation. We wish that the pictures had been 
left out and the text expanded. In spite of all 
criticisms, however, we thoroughly recommend 
Dr. Sternberg’s book. If parts of it were not 
so very good, we should not feel the same 
annoyance at its occasional failings. 








THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


Tue Board of Visitors met at the usual hour 
last Saturday, the venerable President of the 
Royal Society, Sir William Huggins, being 
chairman, and a goodly company of astronomers 
dincluding Sir David Gill, who is on a visit to 
England from the Cape) availed themselves of 
the opportunity to inspect the buildings and 
instruments, noting what changes and improve- 
ments had been effected since the last occasion. 
The Astronomer Royal’s Report, after being 
read to the Board, was issued, and deals with 
the work during the year which ended on 
May 10th last. There is nothing further of 
importance to record regarding the state of the 
buildings, only a few minor alterations having 
been made, and the library rearranged and 
catalogued. The instruments are all in good 
working order, and the Astronomer Royal 
remarks that, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
weather which characterized a large part of 
1903, exceptionally large numbers of observa- 
tions were obtained with the transit circle, 
altazimuth, reflex zenith tube, 28-inch refractor, 
and Thompson equatorial, which are all in 
constant use. 

The progress made in the observation of 
the reference stars for the astrographic plates 
{for which more than 10,000 stars are to 
be observed, three times above and twice below 
the pole) has been so satisfactory that it is 
anticipated that sufficient observations of all the 
stars will have been secured by the end of 1905. 
At this date it is proposed to terminate the 
observations, thus completing the catalogue of 
these stars in nine years, one year less than was 
originally expected. The variation of latitude 
being now fully recognized, it has been 
arranged, after consultation with Prof. 
Albrecht, to apply the corrections deduced by 
him from the provisional discussion of the 
international series of observations to all the 
Greenwich north polar distance observations 
from the beginning of 1902. The re-reduction 
of Groombridge’s observations of stars is now 
completed, and the result will shortly be 
published for the epoch 1810-0, together with 
determinations of the proper stellar motions by 
comparison of these places with those from 
later Greenwich observations, mainly those of 
the second Ten-year Catalogue. The altazimuth 
is now used in four positions of the instrument 
during the year, these being changed regularly 
after two months, so that they will recur at 
different seasons of the year in a cycle of two 
years. 

The sun, the moon, the large planets, 
and fundamental stars have been observed 
throughout the year. The total number of 


observations of the moon obtained was 106 with 
the transit circle, and 88 with the altazimuth. 
The reflex zenith tube has been employed on 
observations not only of y Draconis, but also of 
all stars brighter than the seventh magnitude 





which cross the meridian within 50’ of the 
zenith at Greenwich. The smaller equatorials 
(superintended, as well as the altazimuth, 
by Mr. Orommelin) have been chiefly 
employed in the observation of occulta- 
tions, while the 28-inch refractor has been 
continuously used (chiefly by Mr. Lewis) for 
the micrometric measurements of double stars. 
With the Thompson equatorial a large number 
of photographic plates of small planets, of 
Neptune and his satellite, of comets, and of double 
stars and other objects have been obtained. 
Mr. Hollis has continued the photographs for 
the Greenwich portion (now nearly completed) 
of the astrographic chart of the heavens and 
the measurement of the plates for the astro- 
graphic catalogue. The necessity, it may be 
remarked, for the prompt measurement of the 
photographs of the planet Eros for the solar 
parallax has caused some delay in those of the 
photographs of comets and other objects. No 
observations were made with the spectro- 
scope during the year, but those with the 
photoheliograph have been assiduously and 
regularly continued under the charge of Mr. 
Maunder. Between 1903, May 11th, and 1904, 
May 10th, photographs of the sun were taken 
on 227 days. For the year 1903 Greenwich 
photographs on 220 days were selected for 
measurement, and most of the gaps filled up 
from India and Mauritius. The solar activity 
has increased considerably, the mean daily 
spotted area being nearly six times as great 
in 1903 as in 1902. 

The magnetic and meteorological department 
has continued its work. The mean magnetic 
declination for 1903 is 16° 19':1 west; the 
mean dip 67° 0’ 51”; these results are now 
obtained from observations in the Magnetic 
Pavilion, and are free from any disturbing effect 
of iron. The magnetic disturbances for that 
year show a marked increase in number 
and extent ; there were five days of great, and 
seven of lesser, magnetic disturbance. Of the 
meteorological observations, the following data 
may be of interest. The mean temperature for 
the year 1903 was 50°'2, or 0°:7 above the 
average for the fifty years 1841-1890. During 
the twelve months ending 1904, April 30th, the 
highest temperature in the shade (recorded on 
the open stand in the Magnetic Pavilion enclo- 
sure) was 87°°5 on July 14th. The lowest was 
23°-8 on January Ist. During the winter there 
were forty-three days on which the temperature 
fell below freezing-point, which is thirteen days 
below the average number. The mean daily 
horizontal movement of the air was 300 miles, 
which is 18 below the average of the preceding 
thirty-six years. The greatest recorded move- 
ment was 796 miles on February 13th, and 
the least 69 miles on January 23rd. The 
greatest recorded pressure of the wind was 
36lb. on the square foot on September 10th, 
and the greatest hourly velocity 43 miles on 
September 10th and llth. The number of 
hours of bright sunshine during the twelve 
months ending 1904, April 30th, recorded by 
the Campbell-Stokes instrument, was 1,361, out 
of the 4,472 hours during which the sun was 
above the horizon, so that the mean proportion 
of sunshine for the year was 0°304, constant 
sunshine being represented by 1. The rainfall 
for the year ending 1904, April 30th, was 
35°42 in., which is 10°88 in. greater than 
the average of the fifty years 1841-90. The 
number of rainy days for that period was 182. 
The rainfall for the year 1903 amounted to 
35°54 in., the heaviest measured at Greenwich 
since the records began. The summer months 
were particularly wet, more than 16 in. being 
recorded in June, July, and August. The 
greatest fall registered at Greenwich in a single 
day for many years past (2°46 in.) occurred on 
July 23rd. The first two months of the present 
year were very wet, and the total rainfall from 
1903, March Ist, to 1904, February 29th, ex- 
ceeded 37 in., or 3°1 per month. 





The volume of ‘Greenwich Observations’ for 
1901 will shortly be published ; the printing of 
that for 1902 is in a forward state, and of that for 
1903 has begun. The time service and the care 
and rating of chronometers have gone on as here. 
tofore. The time-ball was not raised on threg 
days, owing to the violence of the wind, and that 
rare event, an accident with it at one o'clock 
occurred on three other occasions. The deter. 
mination of the longitude of Potsdam by Prof, 
Albrecht and Dr. Wanach was completed in 
July. The result, which has been recently 
published by Prof. Albrecht, leads to an in. 
direct determination of the longitude of Paris, 
and this is in close accordance with that 
obtained by the Greenwich observers in 1902, 
An exhibit of photographs illustrating the work 
of the Royal Observatory was prepared for the 
St. Louis Exhibition, and sent off early in 
January. 

Mr. Dyson and Mr. Cowell continue to act 
as Chief Assistants. The latter has been 
engaged on some important investigations on 
the lunar theory, parts of the results of which 
have been communicated to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. Mr. Nash closed his long and 
honourable service at the Royal Observatory on 
December 31st, and was succeeded as Super. 
intendent of the Magnetic and Meteorological 
Department by Mr. Bryant. No other changes 
of importance were made in the staff during 
the year embraced by the Report before us. 








SOCIBTIRES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—May 25.—Dr. J. E. Marr, Pregi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following communications 
were read: ‘On the Occurrence of a Limestone with 
Upper Gault Fossils at Barnwell, near Cambridge,’ 
by Mr. W. G. Fearnsides,—and ‘On the Age of the 
Llyn Padarn Dykes,’ by Mr. J. V. Elsden, 





SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 19.—Mr. W. 
Gowland, V.P., in the chair.—Sir T. D. G. Car. 
michael was admitted Fellow.—The Chairman 
called attention to a proposal on the part of the 
Town Council of Berwick-on-Tweed to destroy for 
building ere the remains of the Edwardian 
town wall, and proposed the following resolution 
which was seconded by the Treasurer, and carrie 
unanimously: “The Society of Antiquaries of 
London has heard with surprise and regret that 
the Town Council of Berwick - on - Tweed has in 
contemplation the destruction of some of the 
Edwardian wall of the town, for the apparently 
= inadequate 7 of erecting ordinary 

welling-houses. The Society cannot contemplate 
with anything but dismay the destruction of national 
landmarks of such unusual bistorical importance, 
and would urge upon the Town Council to give the 
matter further consideration.’—Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope read a paper on the wonderful series of draw- 
ings in black and white prepared for the Obituary 
Roll of Johu Islip, Abbot of Westminster, 1500-32, 
now in the possession of the Society, with notes on 
other English obituary rolls preserved at Durham, 
the British Museum, and elsewhere.—Mr. T, L. Hare 
exhibited in illustration the Obituary Roll of John 
Wiggenhall, Abbot of West Derham. 

June 2.—Lord Avebury, President, in the chair.— 
This being an evening appointed for the election of 
Fellows, no papers were read. A letter from Mr. 
Somers Clarke was read, calling attention to the 
arrangement between Great Britain and France, by 
which the position of Director of the Department 
of Antiquities in Egypt has been handed over to 
France, to the exclusion of all other nationalities, 
and expressing a hope that the Directorship may 
be made international. It was resolved that the 
matter be referred to the Council.—Mr. A. F. Leach 
called attention to a renewed attempt on the part of 
the Borough Council to demolish the Whitgift 
Hospital at Croydon, and moved the following resolu- 
tion, which was seconded by Mr. M. 8. Giuseppi, hon. 
secretary of the Surrey Archological Society, and 
carried unanimously : “ The Society of Antiquaries 
of London hears with great regret that the Croydon 
Borough Council proposes to promote a Bill in Par- 
liament to destroy the Whitgift Hospital for the 

urpose of widening the road in which it stands. 
The Society ventures to express the hope that the 
Council will reconsider the matter, as it is informed 
that the object in view can be effected without 
destroying this interesting and beautiful building, 
which still effectively serves the pu _— for which 
it was erected three centuries ago.” It was further 
resolved that copies of this resolution be sent to 
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the Croydon Borough Council, the Trustees of the 
Whitgift Hospital, and the Charity Commissioners, 
—The following were declared duly elected Fellows 
as aresult of the ballot: Messrs. 5. P. Cockerell, 
Gerald Loder. B. H. Soulsby, and G. J. Framp- 
tov, R.A., the Rev. J. A. Lloyd, Messrs. Lewis 
Day, J. G. Dearden, and H. Weyman, and Major 
Victor Farquharson. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — June 1.— Sir 
H. H. Howorth, President, in the chair.—Mr. C. R. 
Peers read a paper on the White Monastery near 
Sobag, in Upper Egypt, exhibiting plans thereof. 
This monastery, founded by St. Shanfida in the fifth 
century, was one of the most important in Egypt, 
andits church was held to be one of the largest 
jn the world, and was accounted a substitute for 
Jerusalem for those who could not make that 
pilgrimage. The remains which exist at the present 
day, neglected and desecrated, are sufficient to give 
some idea of what the splendour of the first 
foundation must have been, and even in their 
present condition are architecturally finer than any 
other Christian building in Egypt. One of the 
most interesting points is the survival of certain 
details belonging to the ancient Egyptian archi- 
tecture, a fact which by itself would suggest a very 
early date in the Christian era. The monastery, 
when in its full prosperity, contained 4,000 monks 
and nuns, besides novices, and consisted of the great 
church with its enclosure, standing in alarge walled 

recinct planted with trees, and containing all the 
fiving-rooms and offices of the monastery. At the 
present day the enclosure of the church alone 
remains, @ massive rectangular block of masonry, 
120 by 240 ft., with walls some 45 ft. high. Within 
this enclosure is what remains of the church, the 
triapsal eastern sanctuary and one bay to the west 
of it alone being roofed—all the rest ruined and 
built over with the mean, crude brick houses of the 
Coptic community who make the place their home. 
The condition of the building demands immediate 
attention, if it is to stand, and the first step must 
pe to clear out all the houses on the site, so that 
the extent of the necessary repairs may plainly be 
geen. The plan of the church comprises an eastern 
sanctuary about 22 ft. square, having apses on the 
north, south, and east. The columns which carried 
the western arch of the sanctuary still stand, though 
the arch and the original roof, which was of timber 
with gables of low pitch, have long been replaced by 
brick arches and domes, which in themselves may 
date from the end of the twelfth century. The bay 
to the west of the sanctuary arch is closed by a 
brick wall, forming the west wall of the church as 
it now is, but formerly opened to the great aisled 
nave, 152 ft. by 76, by a large ‘‘triumphal” arch 
flanked by two lesser arches, an arrangement which 
has left clear evidence of its existence in the 
neighbouring church of the Red Monastery, which 
stands about a mile north of the White Monastery, 
‘and forms a close parallel to it (on a smaller scale) 
in nearly all respects. The three apses of the 
sanctuary, though now blocked up and plastered 
over to a considerable degree, have been very richly 
ornamented with two ranges of shell-headed niches 
flanked by columns carrying enriched architraves, 
and roofed above by semi-domes which still retain 
the paintings executed, according to the extant 
inscription, by Theophilus the Armenian in 1124 a.p. 
At the back of the northern apse, and entered 
through a room formerly the library of the monas- 
tery, isa fine stone stair, its steps formed of ancient 
Egyptian ceiling slabs, doubtless brought here from 
the ruins of the neighbouring ancient city of 
Athribis. Throughout the building pieces of un- 
defaced ancient Egyptian work are to be found, 
and in the floor of the eastern part of the 
Tuined nave is a pavemept of marble and granite 
slabs, many with long hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
which from its arrangement suggests that here 
was the enclosure of the choir when the church 
was complete, with cancelli and ambones like 
those still remaining at 8. Clemente in Rome. 
Pillars of the nave colonnades are to be seen 
built into the houses which encumber the area 
of the church, and at the west end of the nave is a 
narthex, now the receptacle for all the filth and 
rubbish of the inhabitante, which retains man 
traces of a fine architectural desigo. The north wail 
of the church is in worse condition than the rest; 
at its eastern end it has buckled most dangerously, 
and threatens to fall on the semi-dome of the north 
apse and the staircase behind it. This would result 
in the destruction of one of the finest bits of early 
Christian architecture in Egypt, and is a calamit 
which should be averted at all costs. The chure 
occupies the whole of the “enclosure,” except a 
Space some 25ft. wide, of the full length of the 
building, on the south. This is occupied at the east 
bya large domed room, which is enter-d from a 

ng hall, formerly two stories in height, built, like 


all the rest of the White Monastery, of the large 





limestone blocks which give it its name of “ White,”’ 
and containing much excellent architectural detail, 
here, as elsewhere, obscured by modern buildings. 
At the west end of the south side is the well of the 
monastery.—Mr. Philip M. Johnston read a paper 
on‘The Wall Paintings in Shorthampton Church, 
— exhibiting coloured illustrations 
ereof. 





LINNEAN.—June 2.—Prof. W. A. Herdman, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. A. O. Walker exhibited (1) 
viviparous plants of Cardamine pratensis, a phe- 
nomenon unusually manifest this year, probably due 
to the abnormal rainfall, and (2) a gall on the flower- 
bud of the same plant, ascribed to Cecidomyia 
cardaminis.—Prof. T. M. Fries, who had given a eet 
of prints of portraits of Linnzus from his recent 
volumes on the career of his eminent countryman, 
expressed his gratification at the facilities afforded 
him, during a stay of a few weeks in London, of 
access to the whole of the Linnean manuscripts.— 
Mr. W. T. Hindmarsh exhibited photographs of the 
following plants: Primula deorum, Velen., which 
he had succeeded in flowering, he believed for the 
first time in this country ; Shortia uniflora, Maxim., 
the Japanese representative of the genus; and 
Rhodothamnus chamecistus, Reichb., noteworthy 
for the abundance of its flowers.—The first paper, 
‘On the Species of Impatiens in the Wallichian 
Herbarium of the Linnean Society,’ was by Sir 
Joseph Hooker, in whose absence it was presented 
to the Society by Mr. C. B. Clarke. The intro- 
duction described the material in question, con- 
sisting of 48 ticketed specimens, out of 200 known 
species of the genus. The examination of the 
material, naturally difficult, was enhanced by the 
confusion of species on the same sheet, and several 
numbers for the same species; the confusion can 
only be accounted for on the supposition that the 
plants, after having been laid out to be glued down, 
must by come accident have been thrown down or 
swept off the table, and then gathered together and 
mounted by an ignorant preparer. There is one 
previously undescribed species, which was collected 
by Wallich in 1821, and for which the name Impatiens 
pretermissa is proposed.—A discussion followed, in 
which Dr. Stapf, Mr. J. F. Duthie, and Mr. E. G. 
Baker took part.—The second paper was by Dr. G. H. 
Fowler, who gave an account of the Chetognatha 
collected on H.M.S. Research in the Bay of Biscay 
in 1900, forming the third paper of the series dealing 
with this collection. In handling the chetognath 
population as a whole the author showed that it 
was thickest in the epiplankton, and that below 100 
fathoms there was a sudden drop in numbers, which 
continued down to the lowest depth studied (2,000 
fathoms), except for a possible slight local rise 
about 600 fathoms. This result, obtained by the 
accurate method of closing nets, directly contra- 
dicts the conclusion of Mr. R. T. Giinther, deduced 
from the uncertain methods of open serial nets as 
used on the Oceana, that the population is greatest 
in deep water ; the source of error with the open nets 
being introduced by the specimens captured during 
the net’s upward journey to the surface from the 
depth nominally studied.—A discussion was initiated 
by the President.—The last paper was by Prof. R. J. 
Anderson, on ‘The Flow of Fluids in Plant-Stems,’ 
which was read in title only.—The President an- 
nounced that he had appointed Mr. F. Crisp, Dr. A. 
Giinther, Mr. A. C. Seward, and Prof. Vines Vice- 
Presidents for the ensuing year. 





SoOcIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCH ZOLOGY.—June 8,— 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, President, gave an account of the 
season’s excavations in Egypt. At Giza Prof. 
Reisner has laid bare many mastabas and other 
tombs of the fourth dynasty, has discovered a 
number of statues, and found indications of graves 
of a still earlier period. At Abusir Dr. Borchart 
has continued his work among the fifth-dynasty 
tombs. The excavations conducted by Prof. Petrie 
at Ahnas were disappointing, no cemetery having 
been found, and the temple turning out to be not 
older than the twelfth dynasty. An examination of 
the site of Buto was equally disappointing, every- 
thing there of an early date having been plundered 
and destroyed in the Roman period. At Gharak, 
in the Fayfim, however, Mr. Loat discovered a 
temple of the time of Thothmes III. in a fair state 
of preservation, and containing many stelx. At 
Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt 
have once more gleaned a considerable harvest of 
papyrus fragments, many of them of a theological 
character. At Bawit M. Clédait has made copies of 
interesting Coptic frescoes of the seventh century. 
Mr. Garstang’s excavations at Beni-Hasan have 
brought to light many more well-furnished tombs 
of the twelfth dynasty, and in the tomb of Menes 
at Negada, where he has completed M. de Morgan’s 
work, he found the missing portion of the famous 
ivory tablet, as well as several other objects of great 
interest. At Karnak M. Legrain has discovered a 





cache containing nearly 300 statues of all periods, 
from the time of the twelfth dynasty to the Roman 
era. Among them isa portrait of Amenemhat III. 
with Hyksos features. Dr. Mond has continued his 
useful work of clearing out the tombs on the west 
bank at Thebes. Prof. Schiaparelli has discovered 
the tomb of Bint-Anat, daughter of Rameses II. 
with well- preserved inscriptions. Mr. Howard 
Carter has succeeded in penetrating to the burial 
chamber of the tomb of Hatshepsu, which proves 
to be also that of Thothmes I. He is getting on 
well with his work of clearing out the extensive 
granaries of the Ramesseum. At El-Kab Mr. Somers 
Clarke and Prof. Sayce have brought to an end the 
excavations which have now extended over eleven 
years, settling the earlier history of the place and of 
its great walls, and discovering a tombof the twelfth 
dynasty in the hill to the north of the old town, 
Prof. Sayce has also superintended excavations at 
Elepbantine, for the Cairo Museum, which have 
resulted in the discovery of papyri and various 
emall objects. 





SocIETY OF ENGINEERS.—June 6.—Mr. D. B. 
Butler, President, in the chair—A paper was read 
on Rey | Surveys and Design in New Countries,’ 
by Mr. P. G. Scott. 





PHYSICAL.— May 27.—Mr. J. Swinburne, V.P., in 
the chair.—A paper entitled ‘The Law of Action 
between Magnets and its Bearing on the Determina- 
tion of the Horizontal Component of the Earth’s 
Magnetic Field with Unifilar Magnetometers’ was 
read by Dr. C. Chree.—A paper ‘ On the Ascertained 
Absence of Effects of Motion through the A.ther in 
relation to the Constitution of Matter on the Fitz- 
Gerald-Lorentz Hypothesis,’ by Prof. J. Larmor, 
was taken as read.—A paper ‘On Coherence and 
Recoherence,’ by Dr. P. E. Shaw and Mr. C. A, B. 
Garrett, was read by Dr. Shaw. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Geographical, 83.—‘ Western Uganda,’ Rev. A. B. Fisher. 
Wep. Meteorviogical, 43 —‘ Effects of a Lightaing Stroke at Earl’s 
Fee, Bowers Gittord, Essex, April 13th, 1904,’ the Rev. C. F. 
Box; ‘An Instrument for determining the True Direction 
and Velocity of the Wind at Sea,’ Mr. A. L. Rotch. 
- Chemical, 5} —‘ The Mechanical Analysis of Soile and the Com- 
position of the Fractions Kesulting Therefrom,’ and ‘The 
Effect of the Long-continued Use of Sodium Nitrate on the 
Constitution of the Soil,’ Mr A. D. Hall; ‘ The Decomposition 
of Oxalates by Heat,.’and ‘ Some Alky! Derivatives of Sulphur, 
Selenium, and Tellurium,’ Mr. A. Scott; and three other 


Papers. 

— British Archeological Association, 8.—‘ Was Primitive Man 
Ambidextrous’’ Rev.H.J D Astley. 

— Folk-lore, 8.—‘Annanci Tales gleaned in Jamaica,’ Miss P. 
Colmar Smith. 

— Microscopics!, 8.—‘A Direct Proof of Abbe’s Theorems on the 
Microscopic Resolution of Gratings,’ Prof. J. D. Everett; 
‘Report on the Recent Foraminifera of the Malay Archi- 
pelago,’ Part XVI, Mr. F. W. Millett; ‘ Nature’s Protection 
of Insect Life,’ Mr. F. Enock. 

Tuvurs. Royal, 43. 

— Historical, 5.—‘The History of the Attempts to establish a 
Balance of Power in Europe, 1643-1702,’ Miss E. M. G. Routh. 
(Alexander Prize Essay 

— Linnean, 8.—‘ Variations in the Arrangement of Hair in the 
Horse,’ Dr. W. Kidd; ‘An Account of the Jamaican Species 
of Lepanthes,’ Mr. W. Fawcett and Dr. A. B. Rendle ; ‘On the 
Blaze-Currents of Vegetable ‘Tissues,’ Dr. A. D. ler ; 
‘ British Freshwater Khizopoda,’ Mr. J. Cash ; ‘ Notes on the 
‘“‘Sudd” Formation of the Upper Nile,’ Mr. A. F. Broun; 
‘The Place of Linnzus in the History of Botany,’ Mr. P. 
Olsson-Sefter. 

- Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘An English Spinet of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ Mr. W. Dale; ‘ Notes on a Bridge over the 
Mill Stream of Westminster Abbey, and Discoveries in 
Connexion Therewith,’ Mr. E. P. Warren. 








Science Gossiy. 


THE Scotia, of the Scottish Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, left St. Helena on the 2nd inst., and is 
expected in the Clyde about the beginning of 
July. Arrangements are being made to give 
the expedition a fitting reception. Amongst 
Mr. Bruce's discoveries is the ice barrier at the 
south-east corner of the Weddell Sea with 
approximate shallow water. 

THREE new variable stars have been detected 
by Madame Ceraski during her examination of 
the photographic plates taken by M. Blajko at 
the Moscow Observatory. The first (var. 108, 
1904, Cassiopeiz) varies from the ninth to the 
eleventh magnitude; the second (var. 109, 1904, 
Lyre) is of only about the tenth magnitude at 
its maximum, and below the twelfth at its mini- 
mum ; and the third (var. 110, 1904, Lacertze) 
varies between the magnitudes 8°5 and 9°5, and 
is probably of short period. 

We have received the fourth number of 
vol. xxxiii. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, which contains a paper 
by Prof. Mascari on the statistics of the solar 
phenomena observed at Catania during the 
year 1903, a catalogue of the places of 412 
stars observed with the Salmoiraghi meridian 
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circle at the Collegio Romano, and a note by 
Prof. Riccd on the anomalies of terrestrial 
magnetism in relation to those of gravity and 
seismic disturbance in Eastern Sicily. 








FINE ARTS 


=== 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Liber Studiorum. By J. M. W. Turner. 
(Newnes.) — The title of this publication 
should surely have run _ ‘ Reproductions 
of Turner's Liber Studiorum,’ or  some- 
what to that effect. However, there is 
no danger of confusing even the most 
worn-out print from Turner’s plates with 
these reproductions in half-tone blocks, The 
idea isa good one. The book might be useful 
to collectors for reference and to artists for 
the study of composition ; but its utility would 
have been greatly enhanced for the former 
by printing with each plate the name of the 
engraver and indicating the process, and for the 
latter by paying greater attention to the repro- 
ductions. In a cheap book of this kind we do 
not expect much, and a good straightforward 
half-tone block reproduction, printed in a single 
colour, would have been a pleasant reminder of 
the original. Unfortunately a more pretentious 
attempt has been made here to give colour by 
printing a brown over a grey tone, and as the 
register is rarely accurate, the results—at least 
in the copy we received for review—are often 
deplorable. Mr. C. F. Bell writes a preface, in 
which he discusses certain points raised by 
Mr. Rawlinson’s classic work on the subject 
with a minuteness and learning which seem 
somewhat out of key with an _ essentially 
popular publication. 


Benozzo Gozzoli. (‘* Newnes’s Art Library.”) 
—We have already praised the idea of this 
series. A collection of reproductions is really 
much better than the majority of illustrated 
criticisms which are still so popular. All the 
same it is to be regretted that, representing 
so excellent an idea, the work is not a little 
better done. The aim should be to include 
all the important pictures by an artist, giving 
especial attention to those which are, for any 
reason, not easily accessible, and to exclude 
so far as possible works which criticism has 
definitely denied to be his. In the present 
book there are several pictures which have 
no claim to be by Gozzoli—for example, the 
‘Madonna and Saints’ in the Louvre (the 
perfectly genuine and important ‘St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ is inexplicably omitted), the ‘ Annun- 
ciation’ at S. Martino a Mensola, and ‘ The 
Rape of Helen’ in the National Gallery. 
Again, the list of pictures is full of incorrect 
attributions, and is by no means complete, while 
the critical introduction shows but little real 
understanding of Gozzoli’s position in the 
development of Florentine art. It requires 
only a little additional care and scholarly 
editing to make this series as welcome to 
real students as it doubtless is to the casual 
amateur. 


Guide to Siena. By William Heywood and 
Lucy Olcott. (Siena, E, Torrini.)}—The present 
exhibitions of Sienese art, both in London and 
at Siena itself, afford us a fitting opportunity 
for a too-long-delayed notice of Mr. William 
Heywood and Miss Lucy Olcott’s valuable 
guide to the town and art of Siena. We are 
here concerned with the second part, by Miss 
Olcott, on Sienese art, but we must give a word 
of praise to Mr. Heywood’s vivid and imagina- 
tive historical sketch. He has a keen sense of 
the dramatic poignancy of Sienese history, and 
@ sympathy with the turbulent passions—the 
capacity for magnificent and futile heroism—of 
the people of Siena. 

Miss Olcott’s guide is exactly suited to its 
purpose; it is at once minute and accurate, 
almost exhaustive, and so arranged as to be 





equally serviceable for a cursory visit or a pro- 


longed study of Siena. She does not show 
any striking originality in her point of view, 
but her opinions are such as lovers of Sienese 
art are likely to find sympathetic. Most people 
may, perhaps, think her unduly severe on 
Sodoma and the later artists, whose works 
were, until recently, looked on as the chief 
sights of Siena; but even the Cook’s tourist 
of the future will be drilled to the new 
point of view, which is, we think, a much 
truer one. Even in the case of Sodoma, however, 
she is critical and discriminating, and does not 
fail to point out the few occasions when he did 
justice to his indisputable gifts. To Beccafumi, 
who, though equally decadent, was a much more 
genuine artist, she gives a word of praise which 
has long been his due. 

On one or two points only we are not entirely 
in agreement with her. We see no reason to 
suppose that Duccio actually studied at Con- 
stantinople, the Byzantine works left in Siena 
showing the existence of a Byzantine school 
there strong enough to have given Duccio 
his bias in that direction. Nor can we agree 
with the author in attributing to Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti the frescoes of the martyrdom 
of Franciscans sent to convert the Sultan, 
and ‘St, Francis before Honorius III.,’ both in 
the church of San Francesco. These appear to 
us to be typical works of Pietro Lorenzetti, 
having his peculiar tendency to harsh outline, 
his almost exaggerated dramatic emotionalism, 
and a very unusual drawing of the cavity of the 
ear, which is, we believe, peculiar to him. 

But it is not easy to praise too highly the 
minute care for details, combined with genuine 
taste and love of beauty, which this little 
guide-book displays. 


The Ancestor (Constable & Co.) has now 
reached its ninth number, and maintains its 
excellent quality. This is the best - illus- 
trated number that has yet beenissued. There 
are fourteen reproductions of Sheridan family 
portraits ; eighteen plates of the exceptionally 
good series of tiles at Tewkesbury Abbey ; a 
photographic plate of the Westbury Cup, with 
hall-mark of 1585; a great variety of fifteenth- 
century arms in the text; and a fine set of 
eleven reproductions from ‘‘ the superb chronicle 
books made for Edward IV. by Flemish hands 
about 1480,” which richly illustrate fifteenth- 
century costume. One of the most interesting 
of the unillustrated papers is that contributed 
by Mr. A Malden, entitled ‘A Salisbury 
Fifteenth -Century Death Register.’ It is an 
annotated copy of an elaborate register of the 
deaths of persons connected with the cathedral 
church of Salisbury that occurred between the 
years 1467 and 1475, which was kept by one 
John Machon, a notary public. In _ several 
instances the wills of the deceased are set out 
in full, and in some cases the epitaphs (which 
have all now perished) are preserved, as well 
as the exact places of burial. Mr. Barron is as 
pungent and humorous as ever in ‘ What is 
Believed ’ and in ‘ Editorial Notes’ ; but it was 
scarcely worth while to reply to some of the 
attacks which he notices. 








EXHIBITION OF IRISH PAINTING AT THE 
GUILDHALL, 


Ir will be a surprise to visitors to the Guild- 
hall to find that most English and all Scotch 
painters are in reality Irish, but such appears 
to be the case. The fact is, however, that this 
exhibition is not one of Irish painting, which as 
a distinct and separate school can hardly be 
said to exist, but a collection of pictures by 
artists of Irish extraction. The vast majority 
of them have been trained and have worked 
exclusively in England. Had the exhibition 
been confined to those working in Ireland it 
would, we fear, have been very limited in ex- 
tent. The late Mr. Walter Osborne, Mr. 





Dermod O’Brien, Miss Purser, and Mr. J. Yeats 
would have been its chief supporters. Such are 
the artists of whom the catalogue pathetically 
remarks that they are ‘‘ expected to work with. 
out ever seeing or being stimulated by the sight 
of a Corot, a Watts, a Whistler, or a Sargent,” 
but almost all the other contributors to the 
present show have ample opportunities of seeing 
pictures of ali the schools. There is, in fact, no 
Irish tradition ; there is, if it comes to that, very 
little of an English or American tradition jn 
painting. It is much to be regretted that there 
is not, and if the new Celtic movement 
succeeds in founding one it will have done 
a great work not only for Ireland, but 
also for the world. But it will have to 
come, as we believe any great new tradition 
must come, considering how we are situated, 
by a direct development out of architecture 
and the minor crafts, rather than from the 
study of Corot and Whistler. And here 
Treland, with its unique tradition of decorative 
design in metal work and illumination, has per- 
haps a real opportunity; but if the Irish are to 
make use of it they must isolate themselves, and 
not, as ‘hey propose, get the English to build 
for them big galleries for the display of the 
typical works of recent times from England, 
America, and the Continent. They should 
endeavour to be as exclusively Irish in art as in 
literature, and go back solely to their own 
traditions. Then, if they can keep up their 
enthusiasm and energy, and gradually raise their 
critical standard, they may produce a national 
and distinctive school. Provincialism, if the 
internal life of the province is sufticiently 
vigorous, has always been of the utmost help to 
art, and the Irish have a peculiarly good chance 
now of securing the benefits of their isolated 
position. 

Meanwhile, since Irish art does not exist as 
a separate entity, we can only use the present 
exhibition to discover what, if any, common 
characteristics due to race there may be in the 
work of Irish artists working in foreign centres 
of influence. Such, we think, may be found, 
though the generalizations we are inclined to 
make are to be taken as merely tentative. One 
notices, first of all, that there is no considerable 
realist among these painters, no one witha 
very firm and decided grasp of objective facts, 
The plastic sense is peculiarly lacking. On the 
other hand, there is a keen sense of the effect 
of things, of the appearance taken apart from 
the underlying reality. This goes with a strong 
tendency to rhetoric in the conception and a 
love of scenic effects in the execution. Maclise, 
Clarkson Stanfield, and Danby are all striking 
instances of this. These names alone will show 
that there is plenty of bad taste among Irish 
painters ; but it is never gross or brutal, it is 
always elegant bad taste. 

There is (and this is disappointing) very little 
of that wild, extravagant imagination that one 
might have expected from the ordinary concep- 
tion of the Irish temperament. Irish painters 
do not easily get away from the actual, and 
perhaps the same defect which prevents their 
grasp of this being intense also prevents them 
from constructing convincingly impossible 
visions. All this is rather by way of negation, 
but on the other side of the account we must 
put a certain nimble intelligence, which prevents 
them from ever being quite stolid or dull, an 
easy and fluent mode of expression, and, above 
all, an intense desire to please and be charming. 
Such pictures as Mr. Lavery’s and Mr. 
Henry’s portraits typify these characteristics 
admirably. There is nothing searching of 
profound about them, no real psychological 
imagination or serious design, but they never 
are other than pleasant to a first glance, 
and sometimes, notably in Mr. Lavery’s two 
oval pictures (57 and 60) and in Mr. Henrys 
pearl necklace (175), they achieve real elegance 
and a certain fragile and delicate grace.—Mr. 
J. J. Shannon is another instance, and in him 
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—— 
the desire to please is carried to greater lengths ; 
itis less scrupulous. If there is as yet no Irish 
brogue in paint, his pictures show that it is 

ossible to find the equivalent for blarney, so 
sleek, so slim, and so decorously seductive 
are his types. His Embroidery (40) is an 
unusually good work, with some very clever 
painting, and an approach to a really considered 
colour harmony, though not of a very subtle 
kind.—His namesake, Mr. Charles Shannon, 
stands in a wholly different category. If he has 
something of the Irish complaisance, it is 
temperamental and unconscious ; his aims are 
all of the severest and most scholarly kind. But 
we have so often discussed his work at length, 
and endeavoured to find wherein it fails of the 
yery highest achievement—and it is by no less 
a standard that it must be judged—that we will 
only call attention to the remarkable series of 
pictures by him here brought together. The 
room is too dark for them to be seen perfectly, 
but they undoubtedly dominate the whole 
exhibition. Many of them have been seen 
before—the Woman with Pearls (19), which, 
we think, is so far his most complete success, 
quite recently at the New Gallery—but one ortwo 
arenew tous. The Man ina Black Shirt (15), 
which is a pendant to the Man in the Inverness 
Cloak (16), is one of these. We do not think 
that it fills the canvas so well as its com- 

nion; the long empty spaces on either side 
0 not seem to be so necessary from a decorative 
point of view, and we cannot help wondering 
whether it might not be better as an ‘‘ upright ” 
composition. But apart from this it is the 
more successful picture, more radiant in colour, 
more masterly and more completely unified in 
handling. It is certainly one of the rarest 
harmonies of colour, one of the most dignified 
portraits, that have been produced in the last 
decade. It has something of the unassuming 
innate nobility of a Moroni. The Toilet of Venus 
(13) is a more ambitious composition, full of 
exquisite passages, with the colour and tone of 
things seen in the surface of old silver, with 
mellow notes of blue, russet, and deadened 
greens. But it is not, perhaps, the complete suc- 
cess that a first sight makes one hope it will be. 
The design of the torso is admirable, but the 
articulation of the head and neck—perhaps for 
want of some more definite chiaroscuro—is not 
clearly felt, while above, where the hands and 
arms of the attendants join in a knotwork of 
curves and lines, the intention of the design 
seems to have never become wholly clear. The 
whole composition is unusual for Mr. Shannon, 
and suggests rather one of Mr. Ricketts’s wood- 
cuts in its architectural symmetry. It is, 
however, not so compact as Mr. Ricketts’s 

designs generally are, and might even be im- 
proved by greater compression in the upper part. 

It is curious how little landscape there is in 
this exhibition. Among the early men, O’Con- 
nor is notable for an admirable little wood- 

land scene (103), reminiscent of Morland, and a 
harder, but extremely brilliant moonlight scene 
(98). Then comes Stanfield’s After the Wreck 

(107), a dull, clever piece of scene painting, 

and Barret’s landscape composition (113), one 

of the pictures that explain the ill-repute into 
which classical landscape has since fallen. 

Among modern landscape painters there are, of 

course, Mr. Mark Fisher, who is not very well 

represented here ; Mr. Roche, whose Landscape 

(42) has genuine poetical sentiment ; and, above 

all, Mr. Brabazon, who contributes some of his 

very best work. His Chillon (260) is in an 
unusual key for him, in which a pale bluish- 

—_ predominates. It is a difficult and rare 

rmony, but, as usual with Mr. Brabazon, 
absolutely and incontrovertibly right. Less 

subtle but equally certain is the Alicante (248), 

while the Piazzetta (233) is remarkable for its 

full gamut of tone, its powerful construction 
and modelling. The Redentore (225) is another 

Which in its own slight way attains to sheer 

Perfection. 





In the eighteenth-century room there remain 
some pictures to be noticed, though it is dis- 
appointing to find how derivative the art of 
the Irish is, with the possible exception of 
Mulready, who seems to have been one of the 
first painters to attack the problem of rendering 
the effect of the nude in sunlight—with very 
painful results, it is true, but with a terrible 
and relentless skill. Much more genuine 
artists, though less original, are Nathaniel 
Hone, whose portrait of himself (77) is a really 
admirable example of the eighteenth-century 
pictorial convention ; Shee, who seems to have 
imitated both Reynolds (97) and Raeburn 
(94) with success; Chinnery, whose Oriental 
Group (102) is delightful; and, perhaps the 
most serious artist of all, J. S. Copley, who is 
represented by a single piece, the Miranda 
(100), which has something of the grand style. 
We wonder, by-the-by, why Wheatley is 
unrepresented ; though not born in Ireland, he 
worked so much there that he might surely be 
counted as an Irish artist and certainly not the 
least distinguished. 








THE ERAGNY PRESS. 


THE recent collapse of the speculation in fine 
modern printing, more especially in the Kelm- 
scott Press books, while neither unexpected nor 
unwelcome to those interested in the matter 
from the point of view of the general public, 
has had the effect of temporarily checking the 
demand for books from other presses, which, 
without the pioneer interest and the great 
personality of William Morris behind them, fill 
an important place in the development of this 
art. Of the two or three which may be regarded 
as having special claims on attention, the 
Eragny Press is perhaps the most distinctive, 
as the production of a pair of artists working in 
harmony towards a common end—M. Lucien 
and Madame Esther Pissarro. 

The son of one of the most alert and clear- 
seeing of the artists of the revolt, M. Pissarro 
had an entirely unconventional education in art. 
He learnt to draw in the open fields under his 
father’s eye, and his first and only lessons in 
wood engraving were given him by M. Lepére, His 
early taste developed itself till in 1886 he was 
selected to illustrate a story of Octave Mirbeau’s 
in the Revue Illustrée. As they appeared these 
drawings attracted much attention, not all of it 
favourable. The artist had modelled himself on 
Keene, and his conception and execution were 
alike unacademic. A shower of denunciations 
fell on the editor, and the fact that his designs 
were subsequently traced to a single studio 
did not prevent them from attaining their end, 
since after the appearance of the fourth drawing 
M. Pissarro’s commission was abruptly deter- 
mined. Wood engraving in colour now attracted 
his attention, and finding no public for non- 
academic and unfashionable work of this kind 
in Paris, he crossed to England, and soon asso- 
ciated himself with the group of enthusiasts 
who had founded the Dial. 

In 1894 the first book from his press, ‘ The 
Queen of the Fishes,’ appeared. It contains 
sixteen exquisite woodcuts, one in five, and four 
in four colours, the text being reproduced in 
facsimile from his own manuscript. Beautiful 
as it was, it was an experiment whose chief 
value lay in the encouragement it afforded to 
further effort. Opportunity came for this when, 
in 1896, Mr. Ricketts generously put at his 
disposal the fount of type he had just designed 
with the express purpose of harmonizing with 
his own style of wood engraving. M. Pissarro 
and his wife at once set at work. Every detail 
of the work was done by their own hands, 
every ornament and initial was designed and 
engraved by them. They named their press the 
Eragny Press, from the little Norman village 
where Camille Pissarro had worked so long. 
The ‘ Book of Ruth and Esther’ (1896) was fol- 
lowed by a succession of French books—the 





‘Moralités Légendaires’ of Laforgue, Per- 
rault’s ‘Contes de ma Mére l’Oye’ and others, 
Flaubert’s ‘ Légende de S. Julien’ and others, 
Villon, Verhaeren, Ronsard, and ‘ Aucassin et 
Nicolette,’ and, in English, Bacon’s ‘ Of 
Gardens’ and Milton’s ‘ Areopagitica.’ 

It will be seen that the work of this press 
appeals to the French public as much as to our 
own; and no doubt M. Pissarro set out with the 
hope of inaugurating some movement of return 
towards healthier ideals among Parisian book- 
lovers. It need hardly be said that very little 
has been done in this direction as yet. The 
French ideal of fine printing is still a compound 
of the glorified fashion-plate of thirty years ago 
with the American magazine of ten years ago, 
printed in a copied Bodoni type, on a glossy 
mixture of china clay and esparto grass. But 
if M. Pissarro was unsuccessful in this direc- 
tion, he has found a public in England suffi- 
ciently in accord with his taste to justify his 
continuance in this unexploited field. 

In 1903 he took another step forward, 
designing a fount of type for himself, which 
will be used henceforward for his books. It is 
a pica letter, and shows to great advantage in 
the ‘ Areopagitica’ which lies before us. The 
volume is a quarto, measuring 10 by 8 inches, 
printed in double columns, with a very fine 
woodcut border and initial on the first page. 
Without asserting that the book is faultless—for 
even ten years’ unremitting labour will not 
solve all the problems which daily arise in the 
printing of a book—wecansay without hesitation 
that it will stand comparison on its merits with 
its only rival to-day ; when the circumstances of 
its production are taken into account it stands 
easily first. 

When Morris founded the Kelmscott Press, 
prepared to lose heavily upon it, his success 
showed the existence of a public prepared to 
pay an adequate price for good work. During 
his lifetime the rise in price of his books was 
comparatively small and natural, but on his 
death they became the gambling counters of a 
knot of speculators, their price was artificially 
enhanced, and a regular market was formed. 
This speculation has now collapsed, and for the 
moment fine-printed books may be had even 
below their true value, though, of course, not at 
their original price. The productions of the 
Eragny Press have suffered to some extent 
from this collapse. In buying them the 
public are not only encouraging two devoted 
and very real artists, but they are also obtaining 
a series of little masterpieces of literature, 
printed and adorned in a worthy and beautiful 
form. 








THE ORROCK SALE. 

Mr. JAMES ORROCK has been for so many years 
an ardent collector of pictures and objects of art 
and decorative furniture (chiefly English) that the 
dispersal of his collection, or what remained of 
it, was bound to create a wide interest. The 
old English furniture and porcelain sold on 
Thursday and Friday in last week brought 
excellent prices, and the pictures produced a 
total which surpassed reasonable expectations. As 
a fact, the pictures were a very miscellaneous lot— 
just a few very fine ones in a crowd of mediocre 
examples. Mr. Orrock, like most other connoisseurs, 
appears to have had too absolute a faith in his own 
judgment—a full reliance, so to speak, in his own 
infallibility. This virtue is not convincing to other 
people, and where a crowd of expertsare unanimous 
the voice of one man is very much like crying in 
the wilderness. It may, for instance, be highly 
flattering to the fame of Barker of Bath to have 
one of his fine landscapes elevated to the dignity of 
an important Gainsborough ; the difficult part is to 
convince those who can distinguish between the 
work of the two artists. Eminent connoisseurs— 
and the term is not always synonymous with expert 
judgment—have a tendency to confuse copies with 
originals. But even great artists have perpetrated 
some uncommonly bad pictures, and perhaps it is to 
this period of their various lives that some of the 
Orrock pictures and drawings belonged. Mr. Orrock 
ought, at all events, to be satisfied with the result of 
the sale, seeing that the collection of 323 lots pro- 
duced a total of 65,9467. 11s. 
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The more Pe pay 4 rices realized on Saturday 
last are included in the following list, in which the 
ge of the sale catalogue is strictly adhered 
to. ater-colour drawings: G. Barret, The Stage 
Waggon, 205guineas. Constable, View near Bentley, 
Suffolk, 200gs. J.S. Cotman, Byland Abbey, 180 gs. 
D. Cox, Blackberry-gatherers, 1850, 600 gs.; Milking- 
Time, 1851, 300gs.; Returning from Market, 1854, 
100 gs.; Waiting for the Ferry, 1834, 130 gs.; Bettws- 
—— 100gs.; Building the Haystack, 205gs. C. 

ielding, The Weald of Sussex, 1851, 930gs.; Off 
Scarborough, 1852, 280gs. W. Hunt, Thrush’s Nest 
and a Basket of Primroses, 190 gs.; Jim Crow, 180 ge.; 
Negro Boy at a Brasier, 170gs.; Negro Boy with a 
Tambourine, 200gs.; The Young Salts, 195gs.; 
Purple Grapes, Apricots, and Nuts, 120gs.; Bird’s- 
nest, White May, and Ivy, 100gs.; Bird’s-nest and 
White May, 100gs.; Chaffinch’s Nest and Primroses, 
105gs. 8S. Prout, The Lady Chapel, St. Pierre, Caen, 
300gs.; The Porch of a Cathedral, with figures, 
220 gs. Turner, Bolton Abbey, Wharfedale, engraved 
by R. Wallis, 1827, in ‘England and Wales,’ 980ge.; On 
the Washburn, under Folly Hill, 950gs.; Lancaster, 
from the Aqueduct, engraved by k. Wallis, 1827, in 
‘England and Wales,’ 1,500 gs.; St. Mawes, engraved 
by J. C. Allen, 1824, in ‘The Southern Coast,’ 480 gs. ; 
Okehampton Castle, engraved by J. T. Willmore, 
1828, in ‘England and Wales,’ 950 gs.; Portsmouth, 
engraved by W. Miller, 1825, in ‘The Southern 
Coast,’ 440 gs.; Minehead, Somersetshire, engraved 
by W. B. Cooke in ‘The Southern Coast,’ 380gs.; 
Venice, 1%) gs. P.de Wint, Viewin Epping Forest, 
near High Beech, 1,020gs.; Knighton-on-the-Hill, 
near Hoverivgham-on-Trent, 480 gs.; Landscape, 
with a sportsman and pointersin a turnip-field, 320gs.; 
Carting Hay, 320gs.; Durham, 325gs.; Sackbridge 
Hall, near Lowther, 160 gs, 

Pictures: R. ?. Bonington, View on the Seine, 
with barge and figures, 185gs.; The Chateau of the 
Duchesse de Berri on the Garonne, 300gs. 
Colling, Trying on Father’s Sea-Boots, 300 gs. ; 
Fishermen coming ashore before Sunrise (Royal 
Academy, 1817), 400gs. J. Constable, East Bergholt 
Mill, 1,000 gs. ; Hampstead Heath, 400 gs. ; The Corn- 
field on Quaker Smith’s Farm at Middleton, near 
Sudbury, Suffolk, 520gs.; Hilly Landscape, with a 
lake and figures on a road, 400 gs.; The Glebe Farm, 
260 ge. F. Cotes, Portrait of a lady in white dress 
and pink skirt, signed and dated 1768, 1,700 gs. (this, 
said to represent Kitty Fischer, was undoubtedly 
the most beautiful portrait in the sale, and indicates 
the high-water mark of Cotes’s work). J. 8, Cot- 
man, Off Portsmouth, 460gs.; Street in Norwich, 
with figures, horses, and cart, 140gs. D. Cox, 
Carting Hay, 310gs.; Windsor Castle, 1850, 200 gs. 
J. Crome, View in Norfolk, with a windmill, two 
farmhorses On a road in the foreground, 550 gs. ; 
The Glade Cottages, 170gs,; Forest Scene, with 
pool and figure, 240 gs.; The Edge of a Wood, with 
peasant and donkeys, 520gs. H. Dawson, The Pool 
of London, 210gs.; Scene in Windsor Park, 1877, 
235 gs. Etty, Venus and Mars, 190gs. Gains- 
borough, Mrs. Charlotte Freer, in white lace 
dress with blue ribbon neck-band, 3,300 gs.; 
Woody Landscape, with a peasant and a white 
horse approaching a pool in the foreground, 520s. ; 
Forest Scene, with four lambs in the foreground, 
360gs. Lawrence, Mrs. Trimleston, in white dress, 
1,500 gs. ; Flora, Countess of Loudoun, in black dress 
with white shaw], 1,500gs. J. Linnell, Arcadian 
Shepherds, 1856, 240gs.; Carting Timber, 1855, 
800 gs. ; The Woodcuttere, 1831, 380ge.; Woodcutters, 
480 gs. ; The Stirrup-Cup, Evening, 240gs. Morland, 
Wreckers on the Coast, 580gs.; The Stable Door, 
360 gs. ; Cymon and Iphigenia, 190gs.; Interior of a 
Stable, with peasant, horses, and dog, 190gs. W. 
Miiller, Angere, 1842, 580gs.; L’Ariccia, 800 ge. 
J. ange “QO Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me?” 
400 gs.; Holy Water, 1857,190 gs. Raeburn, Rev. Sir 
H. Wellwood Moncrieff, D.D., 800gs.; Sir David 
Wilkie, holding a book and crayon, 200 gs. Reynolds, 
Lady Anne Fitzpatrick, as a young girl in white 
dress, holding a bunch of grapes in her lap with 
both hands, painted in 1775, and engraved by J. R. 
Smith, 1780, 4,000 gs. ; Mary, Countess of Thanet, in 
white dress with gold waistband, 700 gs.; Mrs. 
Wells, in yellow and mauve dress, 300gs.; Mrs. 
Hodges, in yellow dress, holding a mask, 520gs, 
Romney, Miss Elizabeth Grove, in white satin dress 
trimmed with fur, large hat, and fur muff, 1,000 gs. ; 
Mrs. Close, in red dress with white silk neckerchief, 

ge. Turner, Walton Bridges, 7,000gs. (this 
realized 4,100 gs. at the Earl of Essex’s sale in 1892) ; 
The Shipwreck, 300gs.; Off the Nore, 420ge. R. 
Wilson, Grand View of Tivoli, 150gs.; Rocky Water- 
fall, with figures in the foreground, 135gs. ; Classical 
Lake Scene, with Diana and figures in the fore- 
ground, 145 gs. 

Monday’s eale included George Constable’s copy 
of Turner's ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ 70 plates and fron- 
tispiece, 260 gs.; and the following water-colour 
drawings: D. Cox, A Road Scene, with shed and 
horseman, 1841, 100 gs. G. Dodgson, The Carol 
Singers, 1860, 150 gs. W. Hunt, The Blessing, 500 gs.; 





Oyster Shell and Onion, 50gs.; Apple and Snail 
Shell, 50gs. P. de Wint, A Road Scene, with cot- 
tages and horsemen at a gate, 70gs. Pictures: J. 
Constable, A Woody Landscape, with figure, 250gs. 
F. Hals, Head of a Cavalier, in brown dress, with 
black hat, 300 gs. Sir EK. Landseer, Low Life, circle, 
105 ge. Lawrence, Princess Charlotte and Lady 
Jersey, 210gs. Morland, Interior of an Alehouse, 
with sportsmen, 135 gs. W. Miiller, Thebes, 1841, 
130 gs. Reynolds, Portrait of a Young Girl, in brown 
dress with a muff, 820gs. Turner, Ulysses deriding 
Polyphemus, 400 gs.; The Top of the Knoll, 300 gs. 








Sine-Art Gessiy. 

To-pay Mr. A. E. Bonner opens at 18, 
Holland Street, Kensington, an exhibition of 
oil paintings, water-colours, miniatures, and 
etchings by Miss C. M. Nichols. 

Mr. Gurexunst has at his gallery a special 
summer exhibition of etchings by Samuel 
Palmer, and works by Diirer, Ostade, Rembrandt, 
Whistler, and others, 

Messrs. Gouri, & Co. have on view at 
25, Bedford Street, Strand, a collection of 
Japanese colour-prints. 

An exhibition of Lenbach’s works will take 
place next summer in Munich, and will repre- 
sent the whole life- work of the deceased 
master. 


Tue Windsor and Eton Express has a long 
obituary of William Arnold Sandby. He was a 
great-grandson of Thomas Sandby, R.A., who 
designed Virginia Water, and a great-nephew of 
Paul Sandby, R.A. His collection of the draw- 
ings of this last artist is very extensive, and is to 
be presented to various picture galleries. Mr. 
Sandby wrote ‘The History of the Royal Aca- 
demy,’ 2 vols., 1862, and in 1892 an account of 
his two relatives above mentioned, who were both 
Foundation Members of the Academy when it 
was formed in 1768, 


THe death in his seventy-fourth year is 
announced of the landscape painter Wilhelm 
Nabert, the secretary of the Verein Diissel- 
dorfer Kiinstler. He was chiefly known as a 
painter of Harz scenery. 

Tae widow of Cavalcaselle, the eminent 
writer on art, has, we are informed, presented 
to the library of St. Mark’s, Venice, all her 
husband’s MSS., which contain notes and 
sketches for the well-known history of paint- 
ing in Italy that he wrote in conjunction with 
Crowe. 

THE very fine collection of antiquities and 
objects of art formed by the late M. Somzée, of 
Brussels, is in process of dispersal by auction 
in that city. By far the most important lot so 
far sold was the colossal bronze statue of the 
Emperor Septimius Severus, which was found in 
the moat of the Castle of St. Angelo during the 
papacy of Urbain VIII. (1623-44). It was at 
one time in the Sciarra Palace at Rome, and 
was bought by M. Somzée fils for the enormous 
amount of 360,000 francs. It is stated on good 
authority that it will be handed over to the 
Brussels Museum. 

Tue Art for Schools Association, at whose 
twentieth annual meeting Lord Carlisle presided 
on Tuesday afternoon, is making an urgent 
appeal for increased pecuniary support. It 
wants a hundred additional guinea subscribers 
to put it on an easy footing, and it ought to get 
them easily. But there is an idea abroad that 
if a society is doing good work it is sure to get 
all the money it deserves by simply continuing 
to exist. This can never be the case with insti- 
tutions which aim at setting good fashions 
instead of being content to follow bad ones. 
The Art for Schools Association can only live 
to improve the taste of the many if it is liberally 
supported by the guineas of the comparatively 
few who know that taste wants improving. 
In the meanwhile the Report of the Association 
for the year 1903 shows that its work is appre- 
ciated all over England and also in India and 
the colonies. 





From the preliminary programme which hag 
just been issued, the meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute at Bristol, from July 
19th to 26th inclusive, promises to be of more 
than usualinterest. In addition to an inspection 
of the cathedral church, St. Mary at Redcliffe 
and other churches and buildings in Bristoj 
itself, excursions will be made to Shepton 
Mallet, Croscombe Church, and the various 
objects of interest at Glastonbury; to the 
abbeys of Lacock and Malmesbury; to Chep. 
stow Castle and Tintern Abbey ; to the Roman 
baths and the abbey church at Bath, Hinton 
Charterhouse, Norton St. Philip, Farleigh 
Hungerford Castle, and Bradford-on-Avon ; to 
the unrivalled collection of medizval buildings 
in the city of Wells ; and to Caldicot Castle, the 
Roman town at Caerwent, and the ancient 
houses at St. Pierre’s, Moynes Court, and 
Mattern. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


Covent GarRpEN.—‘ Tannhiuser.’ ‘ Rigoletto.’ 

QUEEN’s HaLu.—Philharmonic Concert. Signorina Giulia 
Ravogli’s Bartholomew’s Hospital Concert. Lund University 
Students’ Concert. 


Wirn regard to the performances at 
Covent Garden, we have to note the first 
appearance this season of Herr van Dyck 
in ‘Tannhiuser’ last Saturday. His im- 
personation of the unstable minstrel knight 
was extremely fine, and compensated, as 
usual, for any vocal shortcomings.—‘ Rigo- 
letto’ was repeated on Tuesday, with Mlle. 
Selma Kurz as Gilda. This new singer is 
gifted with a fine voice, and one, moreover, 
which has been thoroughly well trained. 
Her brilliant singing of ‘‘ Caro nome” at 
once secured for her the favour of the 
audience, and to the end of the evening the 
strong impression created was fully main- 
tained. Signor Caruso as the Duke was 
received with enthusiasm. Signor Man- 
cinelli conducted. In consequence of the 
great success of the Wagner performances 
under Dr. Richter, extra ones have been 
arranged before the departure of the 
eminent conductor for Bayreuth on June 
19th. 

The programme of the fifth Philharmonic 
Concert, last Thursday week, included a Con- 
certo for clarinet and orchestra by Sir 
Charles Y. Stanford, given by this society 
for the first time. The work consists of 
three short movements, which follow one 
another without break. The music, of light 
character, is showy for the soloist, yet 
refined. The principal theme of the 
Andante has, indeed, much charm, but the 
concerto generally is scarcely inspired by 
high ambition. The solo part was well 
rendered by Mr. Charles Draper, and the 
composer conducted. Another work given 
at these concerts for the first time was César 
Franck’s Symphony in p minor. It was 
first performed in England, we believe, at 
one of the Lamoureux Concerts; anyhow, it 
has only been heard once. Dr. Cowen may 
be thanked for this opportunity of renewing 
acquaintance with a romantic composi- 
tion, one in the making of which both 
head and heart had a part. The 
conductor produced Franck’s ‘ Les Béati- 
tudes’ at the last Cardiff Festival, and 
now he has brought forward a work 
remarkable for its character, contents, and 
colouring. Miss Muriel Foster interpreted 
with earnest feeling the solo part 0 
Brahms’s fine ‘Harzreise’ Rhapsody, Op. 53, 
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the chorus being sung by the Alma Mater 
hoir. 

se Charity is said to cover a multitude of 
sins; but in the concert given by Signorina 
Giulia Ravogli at the Queen’s Hall yester- 
day week, in aid of the “‘ Appeal Fund ”’ for 
rebuilding St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, there 
was nothing to conceal, unless it was, per- 
haps, the giving of a stage work, Gluck’s 
‘Orfeo,’ on the concert platform. But 
Wagner, the greatest dramatic writer of the 
nineteenth century, is continually subjected 
to like treatment, so naturally his great pre- 
decessor Gluck is not likely to bespared. And 
then Wagner’s works are now constantly 
performed on the stage, whereas ‘ Orfeo,’ 
revived some seasons back, has again fallen 
into utter oblivion. It was during that 
brief revival that Signorina Giulia Ravogli 
so greatly distinguished herself. Last week 
she interpreted the Orphée music with 
intelligence and dramatic instinct, Miss 
Lydia Nervil, the Eurydice, singing with 
charm, and Miss M. Cunningham taking the 
smaller part of Amor. The choral music 
was extremely well rendered by 350 mem- 
bers of the Leeds Choral Union, who 
generously came specially to London to 
take part in the performance, which was 
given under the direction of Mr. Alfred 
Benton, conductor of the Leeds Union. 

A concert of great interest was given at 
the Queen’s Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, 
by students, past and present, of Lund 
University. The Swedes are eminently 
musical. In Chorley’s ‘ National Music of 
the World’ we read that one of their old 
sea-laws was that ‘‘a hymn by the man on 
the watch, at sea, should be sung every 
night.” The body of singers numbers 
fifty-three, and under the firm but genial 
direction of Mr. A. Berg, the Lund Uni- 
versity conductor, they achieved a success 
as hearty as it was well deserved. They were 
perfectly together, admirable in light and 
shade, and feeling. Of the pieces sung we 
would particularly mention ‘ Sten Sture,’ a 
stirring ballad by August Korling, with a 
solo part admirably rendered by Mr. John 
Forsell, an opera singer; ‘Mollberg’s Parade 
at Corporal Boman’s Grave,’ quaint words 
and music by Carl Mikael Bellman (1740- 
1795), the quiet close, with the ‘ sexton, 
flushed and tipsy, keeping time to the 
music with his shovel full of earth,” being 
singularly impressive; Kjerulf’s picturesque 
setting of Andreas Munch’s poem, ‘The 
Wedding Procession in Hardanger’; and 
Reissiger’s music to Bjiérnson’s ‘ Olav 
Trygvason.’ These singers left London on 
their way to America, where they intend to 
make a tour. We may safely prophesy 
that it will be successful. 





Riusical Gossiy, 

Miz. Camitra Lanpi's vocal recital on 
Tuesday evening attracted a large audience, 
and her selection of songs and admirable 
singing were duly appreciated. She was com- 
pelled to repeat Schumann’s delicate ‘ Es griinet 
ein Nussbaum’ and impassioned ‘Du, meine 
Seele.’ Mr. Percy Grainger was the pianist, 
and Mr. Henry Bird the accompanist. 


Miss Pauta Szauit, the young Austrian 
lanist, concluded her series of recitals at 
hstein Hall last Monday evening. Of Beet- 
hoven’s melodious and genial Sonata in c major 
(Op. 2, No. 3) she gave a remarkably spirited 





and pleasing performance, her execution being 
both fluent and graceful. The Chopin selection 
comprised the Ballade in G minor, which was 
played in refined style and with considerable 
expression, and the Mazurka in a flat, which 
was interpreted with notable skill. A showy 
‘Tarantelle’ by lLeschetizky, Miss Szalit’s 
teacher, was brilliantly played, and examples 
by Rubinstein and Schumann were also inter- 
preted by the young artist in an engaging 
manner. 

Mrs. Werner Lavrig, pupil of Miss Cicely 
Trask, will give an evening concert at the 
Kolian Hall on Tuesday evening, June 28th, 
assisted by Mr. Claude Cunningham and the 
Corelli Trio (the Misses Olga Racster, Maude 
Scruby, and Constance Stockbridge). 


THE loan exhibition which will be opened 
at Fishmongers’ Hall on Monday, June 27th, 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales, has been 
organized by the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians. From among the treasures which 
will be placed on view we may specially 
mention the autograph score of ‘The Messiah,’ 
which the King graciously consents to lend ; a 
fine Handel autograph lent by Major Bevil Gran- 
ville ; the famous Hudson portrait of Handel, 
now in the possession of Earl Howe ; the com- 
poser’s will, and a copy of the oratorio ‘ Esther,’ 
formerly in the library of the Duke of Chandos, 
Also must be named the * Virginal Book’ of 
Lady Nevill, lent by the Marquess of Aberga- 
venny, containing exclusively compositions by 
William Byrd ; a manuscript music-book which 
belonged to Anne Cromwell, first cousin of the 
Protector ; the Old Hall MS., circa 1450; and 
the original text of ‘Tristan’ in Wagner’s own 
handwriting. There will be most valuable 
musical autographs of Alessandro Scarlatti, 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, &c., and innumerable 
letters. The collection of instruments—string, 
wind, and percussion—will be a rich one; rare 
printed works on music, portraits, medals, and 
various interesting souvenirs of great musicians 
will also be on show. The exhibition will only 
be open for about three weeks. 


Gtucr’s ‘ Alceste’ has just been revived at 
the Paris Opéra Comique. The work was 
originally produced at Vienna in 1766, and, in 
French, at the Paris Opéra in 1776. 


THe jury for the Sonzogno competition (M. 
E. Humperdinck president, and MM. Jan 
Blockx, Asger Hamerik, F. Ciléa, and Amintore 
Galli), in awarding the prize to M. Dupont, 
declared his work fulfilled all required condi- 
tions—a good libretto; music written with 
simple means, yet in keeping with the present 
stage of musical art ; and scenic effects making 
full appeal to the public. 


At a Liepmannsohn sale of autographs, on 
the 19th and 20th ult., a Chopin Mazurka, dated 
Vienna, July 20th, 1831, fetched 301.; Schu- 
mann’s ‘Les Papillons,’ Op. 2, 321. 10s. ; three 
melodies of Schubert, 45]. ; and four pages of 
music, probably sketches, by Beethoven, 471. 


Le Ménestrel of June 5th states that the 
inauguration of the monument to the memory 
of Glinka, the great Russian composer, who 
was born in 1804, has, owing to the war, been 
postponed. 

In the June number of the Zeitschrift der 
Internationalen Musik-Gesellschaft there is a 
notice, signed ‘‘ Hugo Leichtentritt,” of a new 
biography of Chopin by Ferdinand Hoesick, 
which deals only with the first twenty- 
one years of the composer's life. The 
author appears to have had access te 
many hitherto unknown documents, and to 
have made many researches, enabling him 
to rectify various erroneous statements of 
previous biographers. With regard to Kara- 
sowski’s ‘ Life,’ we are told that, in addition 
to misstatements, that author allowed himself 
considerable freedom in dealing with Chopin’s 





letters. Hoesick’s ‘ Life’ has as yet only appeared 
in the Polish language. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday League. 7, Queen's Hall 
Mr. David Bispham’s Song Recital, 3, 8t. James's Hall. 
— The Nora Clench Quartet, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
_ Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
English Opera, Drury Lane. 
Kocian Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mr. Whitney Tew’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
English Opera, Drury Lane. 
. Mr. Otto Voss’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
_ Master Franz Vecsey’s Violin Recital, 8.15, St. James’s Hall. 
_ Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
_ English Opera, Drury Lan 
Tuvurs. M. Léon Delafosse’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
a Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
a Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
English Opera. Drury Lane. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
English Opera, Drury Lane. 
Miss Mabel Monteith’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
— English Opera, Drury Lane. 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


DUKE oF YorK’s.—‘ The Edge of the Storm,’ in a Prologue 
aud Three Acts. By Margaret Young. 

AVENUE.—‘ A Gentleman of France,’ a Dramatization, in 
Four Acts, of Stanley Weyman’s famous Novel. By Miss 
Harriet Ford. 


One of Mr. Forbes Robertson’s infrequent 
reappearances in London has been made at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre. It took place, 
unfortunately, in a piece not too strong in 
itself, and little calculated to show to advan- 
tage his highest gifts. ‘The Edge of the 
Storm’ is amateur work, and is conspicuous 
for thinness in a season which has seen little 
that is not thin. The opening act, or pro- 
logue, is simply melodramatic, and shows us 
the collapse of the Hungarian Revolution 
of 1848, not through any interference of the 
Russian army, but through the action of a 
meddlesome English traveller, who, in his 
escape from the penalty he has incurred by 
interference in what does not concern him, 
slays its solitary leader. By this action he 
incurs such hostility on the part of the 
relatives and followers of the dead man, 
that nine years later their representatives 
are tracking him down for the purpose of 
exacting a vengeance adequate to the 
offence. This effort synchronizes with the 
excesses of the Indian Mutiny ; and an out- 
break of Sepoy troops, goaded into mutiny 
by the incompetency of their commander 
and the ambition of a native potentate, 
supplies a lurid background to the con- 


cluding action. It serves but little 
purpose, however, and can only be 
regarded as episodical. The nearest 


approach to a dramatic conception is 
revealed in the character of one of the 
Hungarian assassins. To a feeling of pity 
for a goodly man condemned to death for 
what is, after all, a chivalrous action, it is 
due that Leta, a daughter of the Magyar 
leader, has cut the prisoner’s bonds, and 
armed him with a knife by which, in 
course of a struggle, he takes her father’s 
life. On recovery from the shock such an 
event is calculated to produce, Leta joins 
her sister-in-law and her cousin in their 
pursuit of the assassin. When she over- 
takes him the ascendency he had formerly 
exercised reasserts itself, and she finds her- 
self in a condition to say with Juliet, but 
with even stronger reason, 

My only love sprung from my only hate. 
After she has married him, even, some 
vague sense of responsibility dwells with 
her, and she is still meditating whether she 
shall not sacrifice him to the manes of 
her father when, in answer to a sudden 
call for action, she rushes between him and 
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death, and saves his life at the expense of 
her own. This character was played prettily 
and sympathetically by Miss Gertrude 
Elliott, Mr. Forbes Robertson enacting 
finely the husband, whose part remains that 
of a protector, a species of providence. 
The piece was received with favour, but the 
interest is scarcely strong enough to in- 
spire sanguine hopes of enduring success. 

Not an easy work to dramatize is ‘A 
Gentleman of France,’ the action of which, 
like that of ‘Quentin Durward,’ is too 
discursive, as well as too crowded with 
figures and incident, to be easily manage- 
able. It has, accordingly, dangled for 
eleven years, a tempting bait, in front of 
adapters. It is now produced in London 
in an American rendering, which cannot 
be commended. No temptation exists to 
show the manner in which the story has 
been treated. What is most to be com- 
ewe of is that the piece and the per- 
ormance are common and wanting in dis- 
tinction. The plot of the novel has no 
special value. Opportunity is, however, 
afforded to contrast the stern and sober 
Huguenots, the survivors of Jarnac and 
Moncontour, with the gilded mignons of 
Henri III., the most effeminate and 
licentious of the Bourbon monarchs. What 
appears to have commended the piece to 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew, by whom it was given 
in America, and Mr. Murray Carson, who 
appears in it in London, is the tre- 
mendous fighting, enough to daunt a 
Cyrano de Bergerac, in which the hero 
engages. Miss Esmé Beringer played Mlle. 
de la Vire, an inscrutable character in the 
play as in the novel. The interpretation in 
every case was conventional, and the work, 
at the close of the fortnight for which it is 
mounted, is likely to be no more heard of 
on the London stage. 








‘THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.’ 


THERE are several peculiarities in this play 
which make it difficult to classify among Shak- 
speare’s works. Others are comedies ;_ this, 
called a history, is nearly a farce. Others 
have a Prologue or Chorus to introduce 
the action, or an Epilogue to sum it up; 
but this is the only one that has an Induc- 
tion, which seems totally unconnected with 
the main action, and does not in any way 
illustrate its meaning. If, for a moment, we 
treat the Induction as the play in itself, we may 
find some parallels in ‘Hamlet.’ By the 
flourish of trumpets the players announce their 
approach in both cases, as distinguished travel- 
lers would— 


Belike some noble gentleman that means, 
Travelling some journey, to repose him here.—Ind. Sc. i. 


The travelling players come to offer their ser- 
vices in afortunate hour. In ‘Hamlet’ ‘‘the 
tragedians of the city” are forced to take to 
the less reputable exercise of their calling in the 
provinces, because the ‘‘aery of children,” 
** little eyases,” are now the fashion in the metro- 
polis (a curious incongruity, seeing Hamlet 
was in the city, and at the Court). In both 
plays they are cordially received. They have 
acted well before. The Lord and Hamlet 
each discuss some well-known parts, to prepare 
them to decide which play aed be performed. 
The Lord has some sport in hand, and wants a 
comedy; Hamlet has a terrible secret, and wants 
a tragedy. The Lord tells them, ‘‘ Yourcunning 
can assist me much”; Hamlet talks indefinitely 
to the players while others are present, recalling 
one play by its mentioning ‘‘ savoury sallets,” 
and straining his memory to fix the lines about 





Pyrrhus and Hecuba to confuse Polonius. As 
soon as the Chamberlain goes, Hamlet bids the 
chief player fix ‘The Murder of Gonzago’ 
for the next night, adding, ‘‘ You could, for a 
need, study a speech of some dozen or sixteen 
lines, which I would set down and insert in it, 
could you not?” Then he meditates— 
The play ’s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the King! 

The Lord tells his servants, ‘‘ Let them want 
nothing that my house affords” ; Hamlet says 
to Polonius, ‘Good my lord, will you see the 
ata well bestowed ?....Do you hear? let them 

e well used.” Polonius did not care much for 
players, and equivocates, ‘‘ My lord, I will use 
them according to their deserts.’”” To which 
Hamlet replies, “God’s bodkin, man,much better!” 
Hamlet’s play within the play is introduced by 
a dumb show, an induction to the performance, 
whereby the King’s conscience is awakened 
before he has heard all. The Lord is not so 
particular, and he lets the players choose ; but it 
is to be supposed that before a liberal patron 
they would perform their newest and their best. 

The Induction is a humorous fragment 
rather than a play, but it is worth all the 
comedy it nominally initiates. The story was 
based on an incident in the life of Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, who carried into his 
house an artisan whom he had found lying 
drunk in the streets. He offered his visitor 
many more amusements than were laid before 
Sly, ‘‘after which they played a pleasantcomedy,” 
the name of which is not given, and the conclu- 
sion to the waking dreamer is the same. 

‘The Taming of the Shrew’ is a play com- 
plete in itself, and would only suffer in length 
by being separated from the Induction. The 
question naturally rises, Why were they so 
connected? As far as regards Shakspeare, it 
may be only because they are combined in the 
old play which suggested his. On June 11th, 
1594, Henslowe notes receipts at performance, 
by ‘‘my Lord Admirell and my Lord Cham- 
berlen men,” of ‘ The Taming of a Shrew,’ which, 
curiously enough, immediately follows a similar 
entry on their playing ‘Hamlet,’ which must 
have been the old version. In that same year 
was published ‘‘ A pleasant conceited historie 
called ‘The Taming of a Shrew,’ as it hath been 
lately performed by the Earl of Pembroke’s 
servants.” This wasarivalcompany. Could it 
be the same play? Mr. Charles Knight suggests 
that the two sets of performers might have 
separate renderings from some older source now 
lost, probably, from the style, a play written by 
Greene. The scene of the printed version—i.e., 
that of Pembroke’s servants—is laid in Athens. 
In Shakspeare’s (which may have been that of 
the Chamberlain’s men in 1594) all the names 
are changed except that of Kate, and the lan- 
guage is modified to such an extent that the 
editors of the First Folio saw fit to include it 
among his works, though it does not appear in 
the lists of those copies entered to them or 
to any other publisher, neither does Meres 
mention it. 

Had he thought it necessary, Shakspeare 
might have changed the situations funda- 
mentally. As he accepted them, we may discuss 
the play as hisown. While he changed the scene, 
with much advantage, from Athens to Padua, it 
must not be forgotten that he also changed the 
scene of the Induction from anywhere to some- 
where. The old Induction, though using the 
name of Sly (the name also of one of the com- 
pany), might have represented London or any- 
where else. The new Induction belongs 
clearly to Warwickshire. Christopher was son 
of the Sly of Barton-on-the-Heath, the home 
of es sh uncle and cousin Lambert, who 
foreclosed the mortgage on his maternal inherit- 
ance, There was a Stephen Sly, labourer, 
working at Welcombe at that very time. The 
Hackets were well known in the district, 
and some of the family did keep an inn. It is 
quite possible that there was a personal dig at 





some hostess who “did bring stone jugs and no 
sealed quarts,” who deserved to be presented at 
the Leet. “The Lord” is nameless now, but jt 
is not at all certain that he was not recognizable 
then by his characteristics. Shakspeare changes 
the tapster of the old Induction into a hostess, 
She has evidently had within the house a hot 
discussion, not yet concluded when she gets 
him out of doors. His first words seem to be a 
repetition of what she has just said to him. To 
make her meaning clear, she adds, “A pair of 
stocks, you rogue!” The acceptance cf thig 
question-begging epithet would pnt him at once 
in danger of the statutes concerning “rogues 
and vagabonds,” and he was sober enough to 
claim immunity because he was a man of 
ancient family. The substitution of ‘‘Richarq” 
for William was probably a bit of byplay 
complimentary to Burbage. Why the drunken 
tinker should be made to use a Spanish phrase 
to acountry alewife is not clear, unless it was 
intended to suggest that during his pedlar 
experience, his cardmaker education, or his 
transmutation into a bearherd, he had been to 
London and picked it up at the bear-baiting or 
bull-baiting there. The same remark applies 
to “denier ” and ‘‘Jeronymy.” This is generally 
read as ‘‘Go by,” a phrase from the old part of 
Hieronomo. But it is quite certain that Sly 
at the time felt like swearing, and that he 
would have a special oath of his own, though 
as hazily founded as his ‘‘ Richard Conqueror,” 
I read it that he was ordering the hostess 
back to her house: ‘Go! by S. Jeronymy, 
go! tothy cold bed and warm thee!”* The 
hostess retorts that she must rather ‘‘ go fetch 
the thirdborough !” or constable. Sly, confident 
that he could answer him in law, disdained to 
fly at the threat, and lay down where he could 
be at hand. There he was found, not by the 
thirdborough, but by the Lord, who must 
have lived near, as he thought of carrying the 
drunken man home, rather than bestowing him 
inthe inn. The Lord paints a rough sketch 
of him: ‘‘O monstrous beast, how like a swine 
he lies.” He seems in his condition ‘foul 
and loathsome.” Sly took a good deal of 
persuading to believe that he was a lord, and 
only accepted his position with Prince Henry’s 
reservation in regard to his love for a pot of 
small ale. The season seems to have been 
December, not only from allusions to the cold, 
but because he asks if the commonty is to be 
‘*a Christmas gambol or a tumbling trick.” 
The page describes it as more pleasing stuff, a 
kind of history. Sly had said to his hostess, 
‘Let the world slide.” Now again he says to 
his dream-wife, as he settles down by her side 
to watch the play, provided with cates and 
surrounded by lords and gentlemen, ‘‘ Let the 
world slip.” For this strangely consorted 
audience, and not for us, as the play in ‘Hamlet’ 
is not for us, but for the King, the history that 
they had selected is performed by the travelling 
actors. 

If it had been selected for the clown, it is 
hard to say why the scene should have been 
laid at a university town in Italy, among gentle- 
men and scholars. Did Shakspeare, or his 
players, aim at the Lord? Was there anything 
personal or satirical in it ? 

The underplot is essentially Italian. Lucentio 
comes to the University of Padua to study, as 
he states, chiefly the higher philosophy of 
Epicurus, but before he ever matriculates, 
Romeo-like, he falls in love, and becomes not 
a student, but a tutor in the art of love, wins 
Bianca, in spite of his rivals, and secures her 
by a stolen marriage. The character of Kate is 
only possible to English comedy. Her unlady- 
like violence of temper is,-however, accounted 
for in the first scene. A motherless girl of 
high spirit, she had always taken her own way 
with her foolish father and her younger sister. 
Capable among incapables, she had expressed 





* Cp, ‘King Lear,’ III. iv. 49. 
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her mind freely among her equals, and 
domineered over her inferiors, even to the 
using of her fists. She had hitherto thought of 
nothing but the mood of the moment. Now a 
crisis had arrived in her life. Her father had 
made her heart bitter by a pronounced pre- 
ference for her sister. Two men had come 
g-wooing to the house. She had not thought of 
a husband until then, but the idea was naturally 
suggested, just as she discovered that both of 
the men desired her sister. The awkwardness 
might have passed over; she might have con- 
soled herself on the sour-grape theory that 
Gremio was too old and Hortensio too weak for 
her, that she would have no rival at home were 
but her sister married ; but her unwise father, 
not content with having discoursed openly of 
her vile temper, repeats before her and others 
his desire to get rid of her, and offers her to 
either of hersister’ssuitors, withoutconsulting her 
tasteor theirs. Their insolent refusal shows them 
to be no gentlemen, and prevents her regretting 
their loss, while it shows her they reckon her 
influence in the house as naught, seeing she was 
not worth conciliating with a show of courtesy. 
When her father secludes her sister, ostensibly 
to give her a chance, he apologizes— 


Good Bianca, 
For I will love thee ne’er the less, my gtrl! 


He bids Kate stay back, as he wished to com- 
mune with her sister; but the embittered girl 
follows in a passion, The two suitors see it 
their policy to find her a husband to get rid of 
her, as her father desires to do. 

Here ‘‘the Presenters above speak.” Sly 
had said to the hostess ‘* paucas pallabris.” He 
has found the ‘‘commonty ” nothing but words ; 
he finds it dull, and wishes it were done. Did 
Shakspeare allow him then to sink into his 
second sleep, or did he merely leave the part to 
Kemp’s inspiration? We cannot help wishing 
that we had more of him. Akin to Grumio, to 
Sancho Panza, and Autolycus, he was a fit fol- 
lower for Sir John Falstaff. 

Scene ii. introduces Petruchio’s violent 
temper and his severity to Grumio. He has 
come to Padua not to study, but ‘‘to wive 
and thrive.” He cares not whether his bride 
be ugly, old, diseased, be curst or shrew, 

As wealth is the burden of my wooing dance. 

Hortensio tells him of Kate, young, rich, 
beauteous, cultured, but curst. Petruchio 
cares not, money covers all. The other gentle- 
men speak roughly of the girl; Tranio is the 
only one who treats the question like a gentle- 
man, and recognizes Baptista’s 

Firm resolve 
In the preferment of his elder daughter. 
The painful scene in which Kate has bound her 
sister, and then strikes her through envy and 
jealousy, comes to a climax when her father 
intervenes to protect Bianca :— 
She is your treasure, she must havea husband. 
I must dance barefoot on her wedding-day, 
And, for your love to her, lead apes in hell. 
Many illustrations might be given of this curious 
phrase, commonly used of those who died old 
maids. But the only reference I know to the 
converse is from a fragment of Capt. Cox’s 
‘Old Book of Fortune ’:— 
Thou a stale bachelor wilt die, 
And not a maiden for thee cry, 
For apes that maids in hell do lead 
Are men that die and will not wed. 

Kate goes off to weep violently, and think of 
Tevenge, just before Petruchio comes in to ask 
Baptista for her hand. 

The mock-tutors are sent to their pupils, 
Baptista invites the others to the orchard. 
Petruchio detains him. His suit is pressing— 
“Every day I cannot come to woo.” His haste 
awakes Baptista too late to his duty, or a 
pretence of it— 

When the special thing is well obtained, 
That is, her love, for that is all in all. 
Petruchio, secure of all that he wanted, ex- 
Claims, ‘‘That is nothing.” He felt sure he 
could win any woman’s love, if so he chose, and 








cure any woman’s temper. He knew that he 
had a disposition, called politely among men 
“peremptory,” among women _ impolitely 
“‘shrewish.” It is only the amount of friction 
or opposition which determines the degree of 
noise made. Hortensio comes in with his head 
broken. Lucentio had secured Bianca with his 
books ; Kate, in her wrathful mood, had dis- 
covered either stupidity or sham in the music- 
master. Possibly she recognized him, and had 
a part of her ‘“‘revenge” thus. Petruchio is 
delighted. She had done just what he would 
have liked to do himself. A genuine feeling 
of admiration is awakened, and a_ desire 
of mastering her high spirit. Henceforth 
the action must be read, as Justice 
Madden points out in ‘The Diary of Master 
William Silence,’ through the light of the lan- 
guage of falconry. Petruchio meant to ‘‘ man 
a haggard” for himself rather than teach an 
‘‘eyas.” He has the advantage over her in 
being prepared. Baptista asks him whether he 
would come within to be introduced formally as 
a suitor, or whether he would like Kate sent 
to him—a most unfatherly suggestion. One 
wonders how the excited Baptista worded the 
message to Kate that at last a suitor had come 
for her, and whether he stirred her anger, pride, 
or joy. She had at least curiosity enough to 
come, doubtless slowly and with dignity, and a 
fierce modesty covering her heart - hunger to 
hear words of love. He does not even intro- 
duce himself, but with cool effrontery says, as if 
she had been a milkmaid, ‘* Good morrow, Kate, 
for that’s your name, I hear.” Her temper 
blazed, but she controlled it courteously as she 
checked him justly. He rudely said she ‘‘ lied,”’ 
broke into nonsensical exclamations, and wound 
up by saying he wooed her for his wife. 

Thereafter a dialogue of sharp repartee, until 
Kate strikes him. Then, apparently, he caught 
her by the wrists, and let her feel his strength : 
‘*T chafe you, if I tarry: let me go!” After 
mock praise of her gentleness, he cunningly 
suggests: ‘* Why does the world report that 
Kate doth limp?” She could not walk away, 
as if to answer this, and therefore bids him 
begone. More praise, and then to business. 
She had not been consulted—was not to be 
consulted. Her father had already consented, 
everything was arranged: ‘and will you, nill 
you, I will marry you.” 

Baptista did not come alone, as he ought to 
have done, to inquire how matters had gone, 
but with a total stranger on one side, and the 
old Gremio, who had so scornfully refused her, 
on the other. Petruchio had at least not 
insulted her in this manner. She might have 
been advised, but her father’s words rubbed 
her the wrong way, and she broke forth into 
reproaches for his desire to see her wed a man 
half lunatic. Petruchio out-talked her, and 


belied her words, skilfully interwove sug- 
gestions about finery and a_ feast next 
Sunday, and his audacity and lies, his 


praise, and perhaps his appearance, restore 
her maidenly pride. Here was a chance of 
taking the higher social level of a bride, and 
of leaving for ever the little daily irritations of 
her present life. Doubtless she was thinking 
deeply when she let her last chance pass of 
protesting, and she found herself betrothed, with 
due witnesses, before she knew what she was 
about, and Petruchio had gone to prepare for 
the wedding on Sunday. 

Having thus got rid of his tiresome daughter 
to the first man who would have her, Baptista 
is free to sell the daughter he loves to the 
highest bidder. She is settling affairs for her- 
self. Meek as she had seemed beside Kate, 
there is a spice of the same self-will in her 
(shown in Act V. se. ii. 1. 130)— 

I'll not be tied to hours nor ’pointed times, 

But learn my lessons as I please myself. 
She had been tired of Hortensio before she 
offered him to her sister. She prefers literature 
to music, associated as it was with a new face, 








She bids Lucentio ‘‘ presume not, but despair 
not.” 

After the whirl of preparations for the cere- 
mony on Sunday, the ‘‘ taming of the haggard ” 
began in earnest. The bridegroom did not 
arrive in time, and, enforced to wait, on poor 
Kate there dawns a fear that she was about to 
be mocked in a more galling way than her 
father or Hortensio or Gremio had ever done, 
She had ‘‘ been forced to give her hand without 
her heart,” and now her betrothed did not 
trouble himself to come for her. Passionate 
tears flowed, and for the first time her father 
showed a kindly sympathy with her. Then the 
expected Petruchio comes without the garb 
even of a gentleman, without the manners of 
a gentleman, irreverent not only to his bride, 
her father, and their friends, but to Holy 
Church and its officiating minister. Well might 
Kate be daunted, who had never known fear 
before. She soon learnt the folly and ridicu- 
lousness of violence through her husband’s 
explosions. She came to long for ordinary 
world-like ways and peace at any price. Her 
family resemblance to Bianca began to appear. 
She had not exercised her violent temper with- 
out a purpose. She had used it as means to an 
end. She wanted her own way, and, like other 
spoiled children, she had hitherto found that 
noise secured it. Now, amid her husband’s 
storms, she found she must try another method : 
she must spoil him, as she had been spoiled, by 
humouring him. That was not sufficient. She 
must do that through hypocrisy and falsehood, 
alien to her direct nature. Petruchio made her 
a time-server. She had to agree that black was 
white, the sun the moon, old age fair youth, 
and then two was seven, and they started home- 
wards. She wanted home, and thus she had 
her way. 

Then came the famous wager, and Kate’s 
more famous speech. The old “Kate” based her 
argument for women’s submission on the popular 
derivation of ‘‘ woman,” for by her came woe to 
man in the creation. The change in Kate’s 
argument is curious, or rather in her two argu- 
ments: one because a man is stronger than a 
woman, and the other because he toiled for her 
that ‘‘she might lie warm at home secure and 
safe.” Kate’s clear brain knew that strength 
was a variable quantity, and that the argument 
could not therefore universally apply, and in 
regard to the second argument, in her own 
case at least, that she was talking as arrant 
nonsense as when she praised old Vin- 
centio as a young maiden. For she knew 
that Petruchio had not married her in 
order to toil for her, but to save him 
from toiling for himself; that if any were 
breadwinner it was her father, who had given 
sufficient to supply all her needs, without any 
self-sacrifice on Petruchio’s part. If this argu- 
ment had any force, if the bread-provider was 
to rule, she was more entitled to pre-eminence 
than he. But she outdid patient Griselda in 
her speech, though any critical listener might 
have thought, ‘‘The lady protests too much, 
methinks ” (‘ Hamlet,’ ITI. ii.), There is no real 
thought of such submission in Kate any more 
than in the young tree, that bends till the blast 
be past and strengthens itself meanwhile to 
withstand future ones. 

A touch from the old play is missed in 
Shakspeare’s. Sly said at first, ‘‘I hardly think 
that he can tame her”; and again, ‘‘ For 
when he has done, she will do what she 
list,” a suggestion caught up by John 
Fletcher, who was probably ‘‘ the second hand ” 
in this play, and elaborated in his ‘ Woman’s 
Prize; or, the Tamer Tamed.’ The old Sly 
felt happy in the experiences he had gained. 
He knew now how to tame a shrew, and he 
named his wife one when she reproached him 
for his evil ways. But Sly had vanished from 
Shakspeare’s action; the moral of the play, 
if moral there was, seems to have been a 
lesson to, or a satire for, the Lord. Did he 
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represent some real gentleman of Warwickshire, 
known to the audience who heard the play per- 
formed there? It might have suggested Ludovic 
Greville, of Milcote, had not his violent life 
been closed by a tragic end in 1589. There 
might have been some other. But I have often 
thought that this, and not Justice Shallow, was 
intended as a dig at Sir Thomas Lucy. His 
marriage had been so long ago that few would 
remember the circumstances, but there might 
have been some amplified tradition of the action 
of the country-bred bridegroom of fourteen who 
sought his bride of twelve, as Petruchio did his, 
for her wealth. He might have thought it 
necessary betimes to assert his marital supre- 
macy in a way which seemed only to himself to 
succeed. 

But two facts are certain—that the Lady Joyce 
Lucy was declared, on the testimony of her son- 
in-law,* Sir Edward Aston, of Tixhall, to be a 
veritable vixen, and that when she died on 
February 10th, 1595/6, her laudatory epitaph 
reads as an apology and defence against charges 
known to have been made “‘ by the envious.” 
If it were so, the play must have been completed 
by 1595 at least. sae 

It is curious that Meres does not mention it, 
and that there is no contemporary praise of the 
comedy. But there is a reference to the Induc- 
tion, which shows that it was popular, in Sir 
Aston Cokaine’s ‘Poems,’ published 1658. 
Addressing his friend Mr. Clement Fisher, of 
Wincot, he says :— 

Shakespeare your Wincot ale hath much renowned 
That foxed a beggar so (by chance was founde 
Sleeping) that there needed not many a word, 

To make him to believe he was a Lord. 

But you affirm (and in it seem most eager) 

*Twill make a Lord as drunk as any beggar. 

Bid Norton brew such ale as Shakespeare fancies 
Did put Kit Sly into such lordly trances, 


And let us meet there (for a fit of gladness) 
And drink ourselves merry in sober sadness. 


The play of ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ 
differs entirely from Shakspeare’s usual treat- 
ment of character and argument, in the basis 
for the providence of the dénodment. It dis- 
tinctly suggests some sous-entendu meaning, 
some satire, understood rather than to be 
explained. al er: 

Therefore it is hardly surprising that it is 
the only one of Shakspeare’s plays which had 
what may be termed ‘‘a counterblast ” written 
against it by a contemporary hand. I have 
noted my belief that John Fletcher was 
associated with the play as it appears in the 
First Folic, and Lis hand was therefore the 
most fit to point out the errors of the “ morale” 
of the play. In his ‘Woman's Prize; or, the 
Tamer Tamed,’ he shows that Petruchio had never 
really tamed Kate—that her temper remained 
the same—because he had never tamed himself 
and had remained a violent tyrant all his married 
life. He had worried Kate into her grave, and 
he seeks a new wife, Maria, who had always 
been meek and modest, and wins her from her 
father, for now he is rich. But the second wife, 
sympathetic with the wrongs of the first one, 
and warned by her fate, rebels at once in 
defence of her freedom. Bianca backs her up 
in her schemes ; and the women of the town 
rise en masse to support her. Petruchio re- 
proaches himself for marrying again :— 

Was I not well warned...... 
And beaten to repentance in the days 
Of my first doting ? 
When, as a ruse, he feigns to be dead, Maria 
pretends to weep, not for his loss, but 


To think what this man was, to think how simple, 
How far below a man, how far from reason, 

From common understanding, and all gentry, 
While he was living here, he walked among us. 


The Epilogue tells men that 
In their lives 
They should not reign as tyrants o’er their wives...... 
onesed t being aptly meant 
To teach both sexes due equality 
And, as they stand bound, to love mutually. 


Fletcher died in 1625, so this was written about 





* He had married, as his second wife, Anne, only 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy. But the partial testimony 
of sons-in-law is not always to be accepted. 





the date of the First Folio. It was performed 
before the King and Queen on November 28th, 
1633, as an old play, revised by Sir Henry 
Herbert, and ‘‘ very well likt.” 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 





Bramatic Gossiy, 

Miss Viota TrRex’s performance of Viola in 
‘Twelfth Night’ on Tuesday at His Majesty’s, 
which is to be repeated throughout the coming 
week, constitutes that actress’s début so far as 
London is concerned. It is in all respects a 
success. It is possible to defend another method 
in the early acts, since the subjugation of 
Olivia is avowedly wrought by anger and scorn, 
but the interpretation has much tenderness and 
grace. Orsino, did he but know, might say of 
her, as David in ‘ David and Bethsabe’ says of 
his mistress :— 

Now comes my lover tripping like the roe, 

And brings my longings tangled in her hair. 
Mr. Tree’s Malvolio has ripened into an 
admirable piece of fantasy, and Mr. Norman 
Forbes’s Sir Andrew Aguecheek is marvellously 
fine. It is sad that a piece of grievous carica- 
ture on the part of that capable actor Mr. 
Lionel Brough, who as Sir Toby Belch 


with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made, 


spoilt an exquisite interpretation. We could 
find in our hearts, for his misdeeds, to act on Sir 
Toby’s own counsel, and “hurt him in eleven 
places.” 

‘Warp and Woor,’ the new play of Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton, produced at the Camden 
Theatre on Monday night, is animated by a 
laudable desire to satirize and arraign the heart- 
lessness of modern civilization, and to point out 
the evil wrought by the exigencies of fashion. 
As a moral treatise it is excellent, but from the 
dramatic or the histrionic standpoint the merits 
of the piece and performance are not con- 
spicuous. 

A VAGUE feeling that the theatrical season is 
unpropitious prevails in managerial circles, and 
singularly few novelties seem to be in prepara- 
tion for the early summer. Of those pro- 
duced during the spring not one in four has 
met with much success. Foreign visitors to 
our shores are at pains to secure their retreat, 
and Madame Bernhardt and Madame Réjane, 
the chief among our expected arrivals, are 
careful to announce that their respective visits 
are for a fortnight only. 

Y«xrT one more institution for the performance 
of past masterpieces advertises itself, and the 
Otway Society proposes to give on the after- 
noons of Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday 
next, at the Royalty Theatre, representations 
of ‘Venice Preserved.’ So far as available 
records extend, ‘Venice Preserved’ was last 
seen on August 4th, 1845, when for a solitary 
occasion Phelps played it at Sadler’s Wella, 
appearing as Jaflier, a part that vies in the 
estimation of the actor with Pierre. Of those 
announced to take part in the performance few 
are widely known. 

MoreE importance than it seems to deserve 
has been attached to the statement of Sir 
Henry Irving at the Manchester Arts Club that 
he intends to retire in 1906, when he will have 
been fifty years on the stage. Leave-takings 
such as he contemplates have a pleasant habit 
of being often renewed. 

Mr. Frank Harris, the late editor of the 
Fortnightly and Saturday Review, and author 
of the play called ‘Mr. and Mrs. Daventry,’ 
has had a piece accepted by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree for performance in the ensuing autumn. 
The plot is said to be placed in the time of 
Shakspeare, 
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JUST RECEIVED FROM AMERICA, 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


INTRODUCTION to ECONOMICS, 
By HENRY ROGERS SEAGER, Adjunct 
Professor of Political Economy in Columbia 
University. 


POCKET BOOK CLASSICS. 
Printed on Thin Paper, small imperial 32mo, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
CALVERLEY’S VERSES, TRANS- 
LATIONS, and FLY LEAVES. 2s, 6d. net, 


SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. 


ls. 6d. net. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
PAINTERS. 


NEW VOLUME. 


Pott 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net, or bound in 
leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net, 


WHISTLER. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 





THE GREAT MASTERS 71N PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE. 
Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


NEW VOLUME, with 40 Illustrations and Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, post 8vo, 5s. net. 


LEONARDO da VINCI. By Edward 
McOURDY, M.A. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


A New Series of Reprints on Thin Paper. 
Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in 
leather. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLEC- 


TION, and The CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING 
SPIRIT. 


MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 


RBPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introductien by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 3 vols. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by ANNIE RAINE 
ELLIS. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Eii- 


tion, with the Text Revised and Collated by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. In 4 vols. Vol. I., containing ESSAYS 
and REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series 


of Essays on Morals, Politics, and Religion. [June 20. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. Vol. Il, 


containing ENGLISH TRAITS, The CONDUCT of 
LIFE, and NATURE. [July 4. 


LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA, LAST 
BSSAYS of ELIA, and BLIANA. (July 18. 
Others to follow. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK 


& CO.S LIST. 





SELLING BETTER THAN EVER. 


THIRD LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 
f colour, action, 


ANNA THE 
ADVENTURESS. “3233s 


BY ‘“*This author's 


stirring novel, 
E. P. OPPENHEIM, ‘Anna the Adven- 
6s. 


“The story is in- 
geniously imagined 
and cl everly 
wrought out. Mr. 
Oppenheim has the 

ift of invention, 
and keeps his read- 
ers o= tenter- 

ks of suspense. 
- Glebe. 


“*Anna the Ad- 
venturess’ deserves 
all praise, being full 


“Mr, Oppenheim 
is always lively and 
amusing, and his 
new novel deserves 
high praise. It is 
one of the most at- 
tractive books of the 


season. 
British Weekly. 


THE LADY AND 
THE BURGLAR. 6s. 


turess,’ has all the 
go that you have 
come to expect in a 
novel by Mr. Oppen- 
heim,” — Truth. 














on ; By EDGAR TURNER, [ Ready. 
NAUGHTY NAN. 6s. 
By JOHN LUTHER LONG. [ Ready. 
ELDORADO. 6s. 
By ROBERT CROMIE. [ Ready. 
THE MAIN CHANCE. 6s. 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON. [ Ready. 





SHE THAT HESITATES. 


By HARRIS DICKSON. 


6s. 


[June 24. 


THE COURT OF BOYVILLE. 6s. 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER. 





[ Friday neat. 


6s. 














By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN. [July 1. 
UNDER THE ROSE. 6s. 
By FREDERIC 8. ISHAM. __ [July 8. 
SUNBEAM. 3s. 6d. 
By Mrs. TOM GODFREY. [June 24. 
A WOMAN MARTYR. 3s. 6d. 
By A. M. DIEHL. | Ready. 





RIVAL MILLIONAIRES. 3s. 6d. 


By LEWIN FITZHAMON. [July 1. 


THE GARDEN 
Magazine, has al- OF LIES. 


triumph as ‘* one of BY 


the best serial stories JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 


that any magazine 
6s. 


has ever contained.” 
A dramatic version of this story will be produced by Mr. George Alexander at the 
St. James’s Theatre at an early date. 





A very notable 
book, which, in the 
pages of the Windsor 


Tenderness and 
charm, and a rare 
sense of the beauty 
of life and love, 
illumine one of the 
strangest plots that 
any novelist has yet 
conceived, 





THE 


WINDSO 


MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE 


COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, AND CONTAINS 
Mrs. Thistleton’s Princess. 
On the Stairs. 
Big Little Men. 
The Loot of Cities. 
The Kingdom of Exile. 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 

By H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON. 
By HARRY FURNISS. 

By ARNOLD BENNETT. 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 


Charles Edwards: His Impertinence. 
By HARRISON RHODES. 


AN INTERESTING ARTICLE 
THE WAYS OF OUR RAILWAYS. Fully Illustrated. 


And many other interesting Stories and Articles, 





THE 
JUNE WINDSOR. 


Price SIXPENCE. 
FAMOUS SHILLING GUIDES. 


Cloth bound, round corners. Superbly illustrated. Furnished with excellent Maps and 
Plans, Printed in clear type, on good paper. 





A SELECTED LIST. 





Bath. Isle of Man. 
Belfast. Isle of Wight. 
Belgium. Killarney. 
Bexhill. Leamington. 
Bournemouth. Liverpool. 
Bridlington. London. 
Brighton. Lowestoft. 
Broadstairs. Lynton. 
Buxton. Margate. 
Canterbury. Matlock. 
Channel Islands. Newquay. 
Clifton. North Wales (2 vols.). 
Cromer. Paris. 
Dartmoor. Penzance. 
Deal. Plymouth. 
Dover. Ramsgate. 
Dublin. Scarborough. 
Eastbourne. Southsea. 
Edinburgh. Stratford. 
English Lakes. Switzerland. 
Falmouth. Torquay. 
Folkestone. Weston-super-Mare. 
Glasgow. Weymouth. 
Harrogate. Whitby. 
Hastings. Wye Valley. 
Holland. Yarmouth. 
Ilfracombe. 





Complete List of Series, comprising nearly 100 different Guides, free on application, 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Limtren, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW AND INTERESTING TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


In Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; Roxburghe, Hand-Made Paper, 
10s. 6d. net ; Large Paper, price 1/. 11s. 6d, net. 


NOW R&ADY, THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME OF THE 
Topographical Section of 
GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F-.S.A. 
CONTAINING 


LONDON. Vol. I. THE CITY, 


*,* The LONDON Section of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY wil! be comprised in 3 vols., with a 
very full Index, and will Complete the whole Work. 


The Previous Volumes contain: 
1. BEDFORDSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, and 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


2. CAMBRIDGESHIRE, CHESHIRE, 
CORNWALL, and CUMBERLAND 


3. DERBYSHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, and 
DORSETSHIRE. 


4. DURHAM, ESSEX, and GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE. 


5. HAMPSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
HERCFORDSHIKS, and HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

§. KENT and LANCASHIRE. 

7. LEICESTER, LINCOLNSHIRE, MID- 
DLKES&X, and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


8. NORFOLK, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


and NORTHUMBERLAND. 


9. NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, 
and RUTLAND. 


10. SHROPSHIRE and SOMERSETSHIRE. 
11. STAFFORDSHIRE and SUFFOLK. 

12. SURREY and SUSSEX. 

13. WARWICKSHIRE, WESTMORELAND, 


and WILTSHIRE. 


14. WORCESTERSHIRE and YORKSHIRE. 


The Topographical Section of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY contains a mass of valuable 
information concerning the Counties of England, which is 
of the greatest interest to Residents, Topographers, 
Antiquaries, and others. 


THE 


NOW READY, in crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt top, price 40s. net to Subscribers. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 


HISTORY OF WEXFORD. 


The History of Duncannon Fort, Fethard, Kilclogan, 
Houseland, Portersgate, Redmonds, now Loftus Hall, 
Galgystown, Hook, Stade, Bayganbun, and Bannow. 

Being the fourth instalment of the History of that County 
now in progress. Compiled from Ancient Records, the 
State Papers, and many hitherto Unpublished Documents. 

Edited by PHILIP HERBERT HORE, 


Late of Pole-Hore, County Wexford, Member of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Member of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, &c. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, Lendon. 


CLIFFORD’S INN. 
For view of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 
NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATBWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 


Price 43d., free by post, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLISHING AND 
BOOKSELLING. 


Compiled by WILLIAM H. PEET. 
See NOTES and QUERIES 


For JANUARY 30, FEBRUARY 20, MARCH 5 and 26, and APRIL 16 and 30, 
The Numbers can still be had, 4d. each; free by post, 44d. 





ae 6 C. FRANCIS, Office of Notes and Queries, Bream’s sunemge, 3 E.C. 


THE AT HENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 





ATHENA‘UM contains Articles on 


The ESSENTIAL KAFIR. 
A BOOK of FRENCH PROSODY. 


Last Week’s 


The LIFE of LORD DALHOUSIE. 

The POETRY of BYRON. 

A HISTORY of IRELAND. 

NEW NOVELS:—A Great Man; The Successor; The Lady in Sables ; 
Lonely Woman. 

LOCAL HISTORY. NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—With the Inniskilling Dragoons, 1899-1902 ; The Second Afghan War ; My 
French Friends ; The Life of Burns; More’s Utopia ; Le Roman a un Conventionnel; La Guerre 
de la Succession a Autriche, 1741-3 ; "Sous l’Horizon; Adam Bede; FitzGerald’s Miscellanies and 
Translations from Calderon. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

A SCHOOL POEM by LAMB; ‘FOUNDATIONS of MODERN EUROPE’; 
ASSOCIATION of ACADEMIKS ; SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Wild Life at the Land’s End; Research Notes; ‘ Duplicity ” and “ Duplexity ”; The Con- 
versazione of the University of London ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTsS:—British Ceramic Art ; Sienese Art at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club; Recent Antiquarian 
Discoveries in Switzerland ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ La Bohéme’; ‘Faust’; ‘Mignon’; ‘ Lohengrin’; ‘Tannhauser’; M. Delafosse’s Recital; 
Herr Voss’s Recital ; Miss Harrison’s Orchestral Concert ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ Hippolytus’; ‘ Lady Flirt’; ‘Who's Who?’ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ; Gossip, 


Garmiscath ; The Romance of a 


The INTERNATIONAL 





The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenwum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 
And of all Newsagents, 








Price 3s ; by post 3s. 4d. 


hes BOOK of GENEsIS TREATED as an 
AUTHENTIC RECORD. 


Part III. 
FROM THE DEATH OF NUAH TO THE CALL OF ABRAM. 


By the Rev. GEORGK GREENWOOD, M.A. 


The Church Printing Cempany, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


PBACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


1. BIBLE CHRONGLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Seriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on Muglish Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLBS of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions ef the Parables, arranged according to Date ; im the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in whieh 
they were wrought With Two Illustrations. 


-3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biogra hical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, whick will, itis hoped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
oe 

ublished by Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. Sey minutes’ walk from S.E.R. and C. 
— — No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
ells. 


THENAZUM PRESS. —JOnN EDWARD 
hgeg Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

to SUBMIT BATIMATSS forall kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 

PakioD ODICAL PRINTING.—18, Bream’s Buildings, Chaneery Lane, E.C. 








NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
Bstab.} (1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
+ £5,900,000 
«+» 212,000,000 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 


(SMALL POX, SCAKLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, 
APPENDICITIS, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Mstablished 1949. CLAIMS PAID £4,600,000. 


Accumulated Fund over 
Paid in Claims more than ... 


PROFITS. 
These are divided every five years solely amungst the 
Assured ; already divided to 1902, £6,160,000. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum % Seen. A. VIAN, Beeretary. 


cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- ) INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
tageous. The best remedy for 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. baie OMACH, 


LEWIS F. HOVIL, Assistant Actuary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 





Z EARTBURN, 
OUT, 


And INDIGRSTION” 
And Safest Aperient for Delieate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and M fants. 








Applications for Agencies invited, DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
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EFFINGHAM WILSON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 10s. 6d. net. 
LE STOCK EXCHANGE. Les usages 


de la place de Londres et les Fonds Anglais, 
Par G. CHEVILLIARD. 

‘Will constitute a most useful guide to the foreigners, 
the foreign banks and bankers, and give them a thorough 
knowledge of the customs of our Stock Exchange.” 

Sunday Times. 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 10s. 6d. net. 
ARBITRAGE in BULLION, COINS, 


BILLS, StUCKs, SHAKES, and OPTIONS. 
By Dr. HENRY DEUTSCH. 

“Dr. Henry Deutsch has a thorough practical knowledge 
of the intricate business with which he deals, and has 
succeeded in producing a very valuable text-book.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. net. 
The PRINCIPLES and FINANCE 


of FIRE INSURANCE. By F. HARCOURT 
KITCHIN. 
“The author has accomplished a difficult task with much 
success.”"—Morning Post. 


JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION, 
Enlarged, price 5s, net. 


HISTORY and PRINCIPLES of 
BANKS and BANKING. By. H. T. EASTON, 
Author of ‘The Work of a Bank.’ 

“The work shows that he has studied the subject with 
attention, and it also gives evidence of a practical knowledge 
of the subject.”— Athenaeum, 


’ 

The MASTER MARINER'S LEGAL 
GUIDE. By ALBEKT SAUNDERS, Price 
10s, 6d. net. 

**A book to be included in every ship’s library, and to be 
studied by every aspirant for rank in maritime realms.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


MARITIME LAW. Illustrated by 
the History of a Ship from and including 
the Agreement to build her until she becomes 
a total loss. By ALBERT SAUNDERS. 
Price 21s, net. 

“Mr. Saunders shows a thorough grasp of the law and 


a wide knowledge of the practical side of shipping.” 
Law Journal, 


The LAW RELATING to POWERS 
of ATTORNKY and PROXIES. By V. 
ST. CLAIR MACKENZIE, B.A., Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
‘Mr. Mackenzie has rendered a very useful public service 
alike to the legal profession and to the ordinary business 
man.” — Times, 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 2s. net. 
A PRECIS of the LAW AFFECTING 


LANDLOKD and THNANT. By LAWRENCE 
DUCKWORTH, Barrister-at-Law. 
‘*An immense amount of knowledge and truth in a little 
well-ordered space.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 2s. net. 


The LAW RELATING to the COM- 
PULSORY TAKING of LAND by PUBLIC 
COMPANIES and LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 
By THOM4S WAGHORN, Barrister-at-Law. 


‘A singularly clear and concise statement of the Law.” 
aw Journal, 


BANKS and THEIR CUSTOMERS. 
A Practical Guide tor all who keep Banking 
Accounts from the Customer’s point of view. 
Seventh and Enlarged Edition. By HENRY 
WARREN. Price 2s. net. 


‘* His revelations are startling.”—Morning Post. 


The LAW RELATING to the PAY- 
MENT of COMMISSION. By W. HOLLAND 
LUPTON, B.A. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


** Should meet with considerable 4 a ’ , 
ritish Trade Journal, 


Catalogues gratis and post free. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange, E.C. 





GAY & BIRD'S LIST. 


—_—— 
VOLS. I. and II. NOW READY, 18s. each net, 
FIRST SUPPLY ALL SOLD, SECOND SUPPLY IN A 
FEW DAYS. 


A UNIQUE HISTORY OF THE MILITARY 
CAREER OF 


NAPOLEON. 


By THEODORE A, DODGE, 
Brevet Lieut.-Colonel U.S. Army, 
Author of ‘Great Captains,’ ‘ Alexander,’ ‘ Han- 
nibal,’ ‘ Cesar,’ ‘Gustavus Adolphus,’ and 
‘A Bird’s-Eye View of the Civil War,’ 

In 4 vols. medium 8vo, about 620 pages in each, 
fully illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 18s. net per vol. 

Vols. I. and II., covering the period from the 
opening of the French Revolution to the Treaty of 
Tiltsit, 1807, now ready. 

Vols, III. and IV, next year. 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK 


FARM. 


By Mrs. WIGGIN. 


FIVE EDITIONS (14,000) SOLD OUT, AND ANOTHER 
2,000 NOW RBADY. 


120,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD IN AMERICA. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CULT OF THE 
CHAFING DISH. 


By FRANK SCHLOESSER. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 224, with Decorated Title-page, Head and 
Fail Pieces, and Binding by May Sandheim. 
Cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘‘It touches nothing that it does not refine 
by the culture and the enthusiasm of the higher gastrono- 








mics, It garnishes its recipes with many a touch of litera- | 


ture or philosopby...... Such a work is sure of a welcome.” 


READY NEXT WERK. 


HENDERSON. 
By ROSE FE. YOUNG. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Dr. Henderson belongs to the virile and vigorous Western 
type of man. The scene of his struggle is a smal! Missouri 
Town. There, against great odds, he wins, first professional 
standing, then fame, and finally, the woman he loves, His 
story makes a true interpretation of manly character and 
practical idealism ; it is told, moreover, in a group of vivid 
scenes and dramatic episodes. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 3s. net ; 
postage 2d. 


SAN FRANCESCO, and other Poems. 
By F. W. GROVES CAMPBELL, LL.D. (Dublin). 
ACADEMY.—‘ The longer poems have a certain un- 
questionable measure of poetic power...... It is poetry itself— 
of an elevated and subtle kind...... full of recondite fancy 
passing at times into veritable imagination. He exhibits a 
great research of rich and classic diction, and has often 
felicitous imagery...... has a Keats-like fervour...... The gift of 

vision is his chief, and nowadays not too common gift.” 

TIMES.—“* Mr. Campbell is not of the simple classic 
school; he has luxuriant imagination, and this, combined 
with a considerable feeling for rhythm, produces many fine 
passages.” 

BOOKMAN.—“ The imagery, if sometimes over-curiously 
sought, is often both beautiful and original, and passages of 
versification possess unusual dignity of movement.” 

IRISH TIMES.—“ Originality of thought and brilliant 
imagery are to be found in Mr. Campbell’s poems.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. met; postage 2d. 


IN LONELY DREAMING. By 


GEOFFREY A. DUNLOP. Verses ef considerable 
power by a new Irish author. 

IRISH TIMES.—*‘ As a whole the pieces are really 
pleasant reading, and excellently constructed...... A more 
promising first effort it would really be a difficulty to 
conceive.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; postage 3d. 


BALLADS of the BRINY. By Alfred 


BENNETT. With Introduction by LORD MUSKERRY. 

The auther is a naval officer and gives many ef his 
thrilling adventures in Kiplingesque style. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—‘‘ There are verses which bring 
before us with great vividness some scene of work or rescue, 
simply because they are from the pen of a man who has 
lived through it...... We wish his book every suceess.” 

SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—“‘He gives us several 
stirring ballads of the sea. There is a Kiplingesque flavour 
about some of them.” 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand. 
Agency for American Books, 

















FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’S 


LIST, 


—_——~— 


An ENGLISH GIRL in JAPAN. 
By ELLA M. HART BENNETT. Illus- 
trated with Studies from Japanese life, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 

These Reminiscences and Anecdotes, taken 
from real life, are of social and general 
interest. 


GARDEN PESTS. By Phebe 
ALLEN, Author of ‘ Playing at Botany,’ 
&e. With upwards of 90 Illustrations 
by Dr. HAROLD F, BASSANO, Demy 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘‘The literature of the garden has a welcome, 
we may say a necessary addition, in ‘Garden 
Pests.’ ”—Spectator. 


The KINGS COCKADE. By 
HUBERT RENDEL. Illustrated by 
CHARLES SHELDON, Large crown. 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


247n EDITION. 
The WATCHERS of the LONG- 


SHIPS, A Tale of Cornwall in the Last 
Century. By JAMES F. COBB, Author 
of ‘ Martin the Skipper,’ &c. Illustrated 
by DAVIDSON KNOWLES. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
“A capital story, and one we heartily 
commend to boy readers, both gentle and 
simple.”— Guardian, 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 
1903-4. 


The INFLUENCE of CHRIS- 
TIANITY UPON NATIONAL CHA- 
RACTER ILLUSTRATED by the 
LIVES and LEGENDS of the ENGLISH 
SAINTS. By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, 
B.D., Fellow, Tutor, and Percentor of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 12s, 6d. net. 


PRAYER BOOK TEACHING. 
By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDER- 
LEY, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, 
Marylebone Road, Author of ‘ Looking 
Upward.’ Fcap. 8vo, 1s, net. 

An attempt to construct a positive state- 
ment of Church of England Doctrine and 
Practice from the Words of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
The DESTINY of MAN. By 


the Rev. J. H. LESTER, M.A., Rector 
of Lexden, Colchester, Prebendary of 
Lichfield Cathedral. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. net. 

“A lucid, reasonable, and well-written 


exposition of the higher criticism.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C., and 44, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 
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MR. JOHN LONGS NEW LIST. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 








DELPHINE. By Curtis Yorke. [Ready. | The COUNTESS of MOUNTENOY. By John Strange wae, 
EMBRANCE. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. Ready. y 
ae BOOTS. By Sohn Strange Winter. ; Ready. The LONELY CHURCH. By Fergus Hume. [ Ready. 
TOY GODS. By Percival Pickering. [Ready |IN the RED DAWN. By J. E. Muddock. [ Shortly, 
The IRON HAND. By J. Maclaren Cobban. [Ready. |A SOLDIER and a GENTLEMAN. By J. Maclaren a 
DEVASTATION. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. [ Ready. 
SLAVES of PASSION. By Helen Bayliss. (ety | ore eee ae 9 
SS eee ae See SY B.S eeaae. (Heady. | WONSIEUR LE CAPITAINE DOUAY. By Seth Cook Comstock 
A CANADIAN GIRL. By Col. Andrew Haggard. [Ready, y [Shortly 
FOUR RED ROSES. By Sarah Fytier. (Heady. | The HEART of the VICAR. By Hugh Tuite. [ Shortly, 
BNTEAPPED. By Alice M. Diehl. [Ready | The LEAGUE of the LEOPARD. By Harold Bindloss. (Shortly, 
NURSE CHARLOTTE. By L. T. Meade. { Ready. A TASTE of QUALITY. By E. S. Rorison. [ Shortly, 
A CRIMINAL CRESUS. By George Griffith. [Mzady. | BOTH of THIS PARISH. By William Le Queux. (Title of Novel 
COUNTESS IDA. By Fred Whishaw. [ Ready. | provisional. ) [Ss Shor tly. 
A KING'S DESIRE. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. [ Ready. | LADY SYLVIA. By Lucas Cleeve. [At press, 
MALINCOURT KEEP. By Adeline Sergeant. [Ready. | BLIND POLICY. By George Manville Fenn. [At press, 
The HAZARDS of LIFE. By Violet Tweedale. (Ready. | ONE PRETTY MAID and OTHERS. By May Crommelin. [4¢ press, 
A DANGEROUS QUEST. By F. E. Young. (Ready. | An IMPOSSIBLE HUSBAND. By Florence Warden. [At press, 
PAULETTE D’ESTERRE. By Harold Vallings. (Ready. |The MYSTERIOUS MISS CASS. By G.W. Appleton. = [A¢ press. 
The CRIME of the CENTURY. By Dick Donovan. [Ready. | MARCUS and FAUSTINA. By Frederic Carrel. [At press, 
FOR FAITH and NAVARRE. By May Wynne. [Ready. |The ADVENTURES of MIRANDA. By L. T. Meade. [At press, 
The FRUIT of the VINE. By Edwin Pugh. (Ready. The GIRL in GREY. By Curtis Yorke. [ At prese, 
UNDER CROAGH PATRICK. By Mrs. William O’Brien. [Ready. |A WOMAN at BAY. By Helen Bayliss. [At press, 
MISS ARNOTTS MARRIAGE. By Richard Marsh. [Ready. | LOVE and LIARS. By Alice M. Diehl. [At press, 
AROUND a DISTANT STAR. By Jean Delaire. 7 Illustrations. |The CAVERN of LAMENTS. By Catherine E. Mallandaine. With 
[ Heady. 8 Illustrations by A. ‘I’. SMITH. t press, 


A WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Major Arthur Griffiths. [Ready. | The WATERS of OBLIVION. . By Adeline Sergeant. tatpons 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each. Fully Illustrated. 
A BRIDE from the SEA. [At press. | _The LADY of the ISLAND. = vurth Edition. | A CABINET SECRET. [Fifth Edition. 











TWO NEW SPORTING NOVELS. --attractive covers, 3s. 6d. each. 


FIRST FAVOURITES. By Nathaniel Gubbins, Author of ‘Told in| A FAIRY in the PIGSKIN. By “G. G.” (H. G. Harper), Author of 
Tatt’s,’ &e. [Ready. | “The Chaser’s Luck,’ &c. Ready. 


“John Long's Library of Modern Ciassics is wteatitiinaine good value for the money. I know of no pleasanter or more tasteful reprints.”— Academy, May 28, 1904. 


JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF MODERN CLASS‘CS. 
A SERIES OF GREAT WORKS OF FICTION BY MODERN AUTHORS. 
NOT POCKET EDITIONS, BUT LARGE, HANDSOMRB, and FULLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES FOR THE BOOKSHELF, printed in Large Type on the Best Paper. Biographical 





Introductions and Photogravure Portraits. Size, 8in bv 5}in.; thickness, lLin. Prices: Cloth gilt, 2s, net each; full leather, gold block and silk marker, 3s, net each. 

The THREE CLERKS. By Anthony Trollope. ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 
The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Charles Reade. The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. 


TO LOVERS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. On payment to any Bookseller or to the Publisher of 14s. the Six cloth-bound Volumes will be sent, and for 1/. the Six leather-bound 
Volumes, carriage paid. Sample copy post free for 2s. 4d. cloth, and 3s. 4d. leather. 


THE PRESS ACCLAIMS THE SERIES. 


‘** A real triumph of modern publishing.”-—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘*A marvel of cheapness.” "—Spectator, ‘“*A marvellous bargain.”—T77uth. ““ Wonderfully cheap.”—Glove. 
“A triumph of publishing.”—Bookman, ‘* Remarkable in price and format.”—Datly Muti. ‘ Admirable iu print, paper, and binding.”—Saturday Review. 


*.* OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
DAILY PICKINGS from PICKWICK. Compiled and Arranged by | CHAMBERLAIN and CHAMBERLAINISM. His Fiscal Proposals 





FLORENCE DALGLEISH. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. (Ready. and Colonial Policy. By BARTHOLOMEW SMITH. Crown &vo, paper covers, 
ie sewed, ls. net. (Fifth Thousand.) (Ready. 
+** A little book that should irresistibly appeal to ali lovers of Dickens. | *,* Aclosely reasoned review of Mr. Chamberlain's Colonial Policy and Fiscal Proposals. 


THE STAGE IRISHMAN OF THE PSEUDO-CELTIC DRAMA. By Frank Hugh O’Donnell. Paper cover, 1s. net. [eady. 








JOHN LONG’S FAMOUS SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES IN ATTRACTIVE COVERS. 


IN SUMMER SHADE. Mary E. Mann. [May. | ADA VERNHAM, ACTRESS. Richard Marsh. [ June. 
The GOLDEN WANG-HO. Fergus Hume. [May, | A WOMAN’S “NO.” Mrs. Lovett Cameron. [Juze. 
SOMETHING in the CITY. Florence Warden. [June. ' GEORGE and SON. Edward H. Cooper. [July. 


NOTICE.— This Series now contains Forty Titles always kept in print and in constant demand, Kindly write for List, and the Special Cash Terms now so popular with the T' rade, 





London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 











Bai Cc should be addressed to ‘The Editor”’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by Joun C, Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by Joun Epwaxrp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday , June 11, 1904. 
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